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AVE GRATIA PLENA. 
By ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 
Fill of Grace! O Flower of snow ! 


Untouch’d by stain of Adam’s 


guilt ; 


‘ O House of Gold, by Wisdom built 
For His own dwelling here below! 
While ’round thee winds celestial blow, 
The blessed dews of Paradise 
Upon thy spirit, ceaseless, flow; 
Its honey in thy bosom lies! 


Ah! let us, bee-like, near thee swarm, 
To glean that honey for our hives; 
Feed on thy sweets, thy fragrance warm, 
And store them in our busy lives; 
That, clean of heart, we too may grow, 
O Full of Grace! O Flower of snow! 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY IN THE PARLIAMENT OF 
RELIGIONS. 


By VERY REV. A. F. HEwiIt, D.D. 
EVILS OF DISUNION RECOGNIZED BY PROTESTANTS. 


SNE result of the Parliament of Religions has been, 
to make it manifest that Christianity alone has 
any reasonable claim to be a supernatural, re- 
vealed, universal religion, demanding the homage 
of all mankind. Either Christianity is this re- 
ligion, or there is none. In the second alternative, the idea of 
Christian unity vanishes. It is a topic of vital importance only 
for those who embrace and profess the first alternative. The 
discussion of it is therefore confined to Catholics, and to those 
other Christians who are so far orthodox in their doctrine as to 
recognize that there is an objective, genuine Christian religion 
which all to whom it is sufficiently proposed are bound by the 
law of God to profess and practise. The evils of disunion 
among those who profess to believe in Christianity, and the 
desirableness of the union of all Catholics, Greeks, and Ortho- 
dox Protestants in one faith and one church being admitted, 
both for the sake of Christendom and for the conversion of the 
non-Christian peoples, it is an interesting question, whether any 
practical means of effecting this union were proposed at the 
Parliament. 





CHRISTIAN UNION FROM A PROTESTANT STAND-POINT. 

We must look into this question from a Protestant stand- 
point, for, in the view taken from the Catholic stand-point, no 
practical means of reunion can be imagined except a return of 
those who are separated from the Catholic Church to her com- 
munion. There might be a partial union embracing some or all 
of the Protestant denominations, by means of a compromise, if 
they could agree upon its terms. Therefore, there is a question 
worthy of examination, how far the leaders of these divisions 
of Protestants are prepared to sink their differences and com- 
bine their forces. Some sects are so much alike in doctrine 
and polity, that their union does not seem at all impossible, if 
they are sincerely desirous to accomplish it. There is no suf- 
ficient reason why the different Presbyterian sections, Lutherans, 
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German and Dutch Reformed, and Congregationalists should 
not unite. The same may be said of the Methodists. Baptists 
cannot unite with Presbyterians or Methodists, unless they 
change their principles. Protestant Episcopalians cannot unite 
with any non-episcopal sects, unless they give up all exclusive 
claim to apostolic succession, or can persuade these sects to sub- 
mit to reordination and episcopal government. There are no 
signs of any movement among these great denominations to- 
ward a general unification in one great Protestant church; and 
much less of their absorption into any one of these same sects. 
Looking at the question from a Protestant stand-point, it is 
morally certain that their divisions are an irremediable evil. 
But suppose it were not so, and they could succeed in making 
one great Protestant Episcopal communion, the great enterprise 
of the reunion of -divided churches, as they apprehend it and 
desire to see it accomplished, would still remain a disastrous 
failure, so long as this great Protestant church and the Episco- 
pal churches of the Orient were divided, and all of them separ- 
ated from the Roman Church. Granting that these Oriental 
churches should come into the confederation, and that grand 
Castle in the Air, a Greco-Catholic Church under Eastern and 
Western Patriarchs with an honorary Primate at Constantinople 
or Jerusalem, embracing 200,000,000 of members, should arise 
out of the present chaos; there would not be one Christian 
Church, but two churches, so long as the Roman Church re- 
mained the head of an equally powerful and numerous episco- 
pal body, and the separation and opposition between the two 
great bodies continued. 


A PLAN OF REUNION MUST INCLUDE THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


It is plain, therefore, that the prospect of a reunion of 
Christendom, from the Protestant stand-point, must take in union 
of Constantinople, Moscow, Canterbury, Berlin, of all Eastern 
and Western sects, with Rome, by means of mutual compro- 
mises. 

Of all parties, the Roman Church must make the greatest 
concessions: concession of supremacy, infallibility, of all general 
councils since the seventh. The Greeks must give up the 
seventh, and all who have held to the first six, if they yield to 
the demands of Eutychians and Nestorians, must give up four of 
these. In fact, the scheme of reunion on Protestant principles 
would seem to imply a clean sweep of all creeds, confessions, 
and dogmatic definitions by ecclesiastical authority, and a re- 
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construction by common consent of Christianity from top to 
bottom, distinguishing all its essentials and fundamentals from 
accidentals, and human opinions. How this is to be done, is a 
matter for those to explain who look forward to such a consum- 
mation as possible. Looking to the history of the Chicago Par- 
liament for some light on the subject, we find a few remarks 
by Dr. Barrows, and a long paper by Dr. Schaff, but nothing 
else which is more than vague and desultory observations. 


DR. SCHAFF’S PLAN OF REUNION. 


Dr. Barrows, in his “ Review and Summary” (vol. ii. p. 
1573), has written as follows: 


“One effect of the Parliament will be to bring up more 
prominently than ever the question of the reunion of Christen- 
dom. Dr. A. H. Bradford has said: ‘Never again, after the 
participation of the Roman and Greek Churches in this great 
gathering, will the union sought be merely a union of Protes- 
tant sects. . . . The addresses of Dr. Schaff and Canon 
Fremantle are classics on this great subject of the reunion of 
Christendom, but the assembling of the Parliament was itself 
the greatest blow in the present generation to schism and nar- 
row Christian sectarianism.” 


So far as Canon Fremantle’s paper is concerned, it contains 
nothing definite or precise, but is composed of vague gener- 
alities. 

There is much of the same kind of rhetorical rhapsody in 
Dr. Schaff's paper, but he does, sometimes, speak to the point 
and with a definite meaning. He is rhetorical and even eloquent 
in his panegyrics upon all sections of professing Christians, not 
excluding Unitarians, Universalists, and Quakers from a small 
share in his universal benevolence. The Roman Catholic, Greek, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Methodist, and 
Baptist churches are all ‘“ glorious” churches. Those sects 
which he cannot include within the limits of orthodoxy have 
nevertheless a certain justification and merit for protesting 
against gross or exaggerated forms of orthodoxy. He says: 
“There is room for all these and many other churches and so- 
cieties in the Kingdom of God, whose height and depth and 
length and breadth, variety and beauty, surpass human compre- 
hension.” 

In respect to the union of Protestant sects, Dr. Schaff em- 
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phasizes the programme of the Pan-Anglican Synod, at the same 
time declaring positively that the non-episcopal bodies will never 
accept the high-church doctrine of the historic episcopate and 
expressing the hope that the demand of the bishops to submit 
to an episcopal reorganization will be dropped, as a term of 
communion. The fact that the high-church party is becoming 
more and more dominant makes this very unlikely. 

Dr. Schaff perceives, however, that “if all the Protestant 
churches were united by federal or organic union, the greater, 
the most difficult, and the most important part of the work 
would still remain to be accomplished; for union must include 
the Greek and Roman churches. They are the oldest, the larg- 
est, and claim to be the most orthodox; the former numbering 
about 84,000,000 members, the latter 215,000,000, while all the 
Protestant denominations together number only 130,000,000. 

“Tf any one church is to be the centre of unification, that 
honor must be conceded to the Greek or the Roman commu- 
nion. 

“First of all, the two great divisions of Catholicism should 
come to an agreement among themselves on the disputed ques- 
tions about the eternal procession of the Holy Spirit, and the 
authority of the Bishop of Rome. On both points, the Greek 
Church is supported by the testimony of antiquity, and could 
not yield without stultifying her whole history. Will Rome 
ever make concessions to history? We hope that she will.” 


Dr. Schaff has made one great stride toward overcoming the 
difficulty of reunion. By one magisterial dictum, as if history 
were speaking by his mouth, he gives the gain of the cause to 
the Greek Church, and prescribes the terms of an agreement 
which consists in the submission of the Roman Church to the 
Greek Church, leaving the latter master of the field. Of course, 
if the Pope is willing to accept the arbitration of Dr. Schaff, 
as an unerring interpreter of history, he gives up his supremacy, 
and with it all the ecumenical councils except the first seven, 
recognized by the Greeks. The Vatican Council with its defini- 
tion of papal infallibility is swept away with the rest. Never- 
theless, Dr. Schaff is apprehensive that this council will be a 
serious obstacle in the way of union. He turns the flank of 
this fortress, however, by a piece of logical strategy which is 
phenomenal, and quite equal to Hegel's treatment of the princi- 
ple of contradiction. The decrees of the Vatican Council, he 
says, ‘can refer only to the Roman Church. The official deci- 
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sions of the pope, as the legitimate head of the Roman Church, 
are final and binding upon all Roman Catholics, but they have 
no force whatever for any other Christians.”” What is the mean- 
ing of this? Is it, that they are really binding upon Roman 
Catholics, or only supposed by them to be binding? Dogmatic 
decrees, if they are really binding, are proclamations of revealed 
truths, and therefore binding by divine authority on all to whom 
they are sufficiently proposed. Otherwise, they are not bind- 
ing upon any one, except in so far as men are bound to obey 
the dictates of an erroneous conscience. 

Dr. Schaff proceeds: ‘“‘ What if the pope, in the spirit of the 
first Gregory, and under the inspiration of a higher authority, 
should infallibly declare his fallibility in all matters lying out- 
side his own communion?” This is one of the most extraordi- 
nary sentences ever penned. Is the Pope supposed to continue 
to claim infallibility within his own communion, or not? If 
not, the whole passage is unmeaning. If he does, since he does 
not and cannot claim infallibility except in matters pertaining 
to faith and morals, he cannot proclaim decrees as binding on 
all who are in his communion, without at the same time de- 
manding the obedience of all baptized Christians. For all are 
de jure, even if not de facto belonging to his own communion, 
and can have no other valid excuse for refusing submission to 
his supreme jurisdiction and infallible authority, except invinci- 
ble ignorance. Dr. Schaff then proposes that the Pope should 
“invite Greeks and Protestants to a fraternal pan-Christian coun- 
cil in Jerusalem.” A general invitation was actually given to 
the Councils of Lyons, Florence, Trent, and the Vatican; and 
would be willingly given again, if the adjourned Council of the 
Vatican should reassemble. It is not, however, a Catholic ecu- 
menical council which Dr. Schaff has in view. He has previous- 
ly determined that the Pope must descend from his throne. 
The Eastern patriarchs, the Latin, Greek, and Anglican bishops 
cannot be supposed to maintain their hierarchical superiority in 
a fraternal, pan-Christian council, or to exclude the presbyters 
of various descriptions from an equality with themselves. When 
all are assembled in a great Christian Reichstag, an ecclesiasti- 
cal House of Commons, representing the universal empire of 
Christianity, they will have a colossal work before them—the 
reconstruction of the Christian religion from its foundations. 
This work must be at least begun by the great Parliament of 
Religions, and when it is carried forward to its accomplishment ; 
“the reunion of the entire Catholic Church, Greek and Roman, 
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with the Protestant churches will require such a restatement of 
all the controverted points by both parties as shall remove mis- 
representations, neutralize the anathemas pronounced upon imagi- 
nary heresies, and show the way to harmony in a broader, 
higher, and deeper consciousness of God’s truth and God’s 
love.” 

Dr. Schaff’s idea of this reunion is one which does not in- 
clude in its scope unification in one universal organic whole. 
It is the idea of an Evangelical Alliance between distinct de- 
nominations, mutually extending the right hand of fellowship to 
each other. 


‘‘The historic denominations are permanent forces, and rep- 
resent various aspects of the Christian religion which supple- 
ment each other. The world will never become wholly Greek, 
nor wholly Roman, nor wholly Protestant, but it will become 
wholly Christian. Every denomination which holds Christ the 
Head will retain its distinctive peculiarity, and lay it on the 
altar of reunion, but it will cheerfully recognize the excellence 
and merits of the other branches of God’s Kingdom.” 


This, however, is not yet the ultimatum. After the harmo- 
nious adjustment of differences on the basis of a common ortho- 
doxy, “the whole system of traditional orthodoxy, Greek, Latin, 
and Protestant, must progress, or it will be left behind the age, 
and lose its hold on thinking men.” * 


REUNION WITH THE ROMAN CHURCH ON DR. SCHAFF’S PLAN 
IMPOSSIBLE. 


Leaving aside all consideration of the likelihood of Greeks 
and Protestants joining in a confederation or alliance of this 
sort, let us consider, what reascnable expectation an intelligent 
and well-informed Protestant can have, that the Roman Church 
will become a party to the compact. 

Let us suppose then that the terms of the compact have 
been arranged and agreed to, by all the great Protestant de- 
nominations in the United States. At the basis of this compact 
there must be a common Creed, recognized by all as contain- 
ing all the essential articles of faith. Moreover, the essential 
and necessary elements to the constitution of religious societies 
which can mutually recognize one another as churches, must be 
determined. Beyond these essentials of doctrine and order, 
there is perfect liberty of opinion, and freedom of voluntary 


* World’s Parliament of Religions, vol. ii. pp. 1191-1201. 
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association, under episcopal, presbyterian, or congregational con- 
stitutions, and freedom in respect to forms of worship. 

Now, if the Catholic hierarchy in the United States were 
to enter into this confederation, there would be an aggregate 
of sects or denominations, on a level of perfect equality, all the 
different kinds of bishops and elders presiding over their flocks, 
the various councils, synods, and conventions deliberating on 
the matters belonging to their separate corporations, and none 
claiming any divine or ecclesiastical right to override the authority 
and jurisdiction of other bodies equally legitimate with their 
own. The ministers of religion, officiating in temples with or 
without altars, images, and lights, with various forms of vest- 
ments or with none at all, using a Latin or English liturgy 
or praying without book, and preaching all kinds of doctrines 
tolerated by the creed of progressive orthodoxy, would assured- 
ly fulfil Dr. Schaff’s vaticination: ‘‘We must, therefore, expect 
the greatest variety in the church of the future.” 

Now, the question is: Can any intelligent and reasonable 
Protestant sincerely believe that the Catholic hierarchy in 
America, and in the whole world, is going to descend to this 
level, and become a party to such an alliance? The question 
is equivalent to this: Is there any ground for expecting that 
the Catholic Church will become Protestant? For, although 
Dr. Schaff has said that the world will never become wholly 
Protestant, yet, if it does become wholly Christian by a blend- 
ing and combination of Roman, Greek, and Protestant elements, 
it must become wholly Protestant, since Romans and Greeks 
must give up to Protestantism all that constitutes the specific 
difference of Catholicism. 


THE SPECIFIC DIFFERENCE OF CATHOLICISM DEFINED. 


It is not the division of the universal church into dioceses, 
provinces, and patriarchates, under the primacy of Rome, nor 
an elaborate ritual, nor even a systematic theology, which makes 
this specific difference. It is the principle of supreme authority 
in faith delegated by Jesus Christ to the apostolic hierarchy. 
Jesus Christ is the Divine Mediator through whom the truth 
and grace of God are transmitted to men for their salvation. 
Orthodox Protestants confess this. He sent the Holy Spirit 
to consummate his redeeming and sanctifying work. They 
confess this also. He delegated a share in his mediatorial office 
to an apostolic order to which he committed all the truth re- 
vealed from the beginning of the world with the gift of infalli- 
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bility in teaching this truth; and to which he committed the 
custody of the gifts of grace enshrined in sacraments, with the 
power of administration, together with legislative and governing 
authority in the spiritual and ecclesiastical order. This delega- 
tion was permanent in the sacerdotal hierarchy of apostolic suc- 
cession, constituted under the supremacy of St. Peter, prince of 
the apostles, and his successors. Orthodox Protestants deny 
this delegated mediatorial office of the apostolic order as a 
whole, but most inconsistently admit it in part, and thus leave 
their cause at the mercy of rationalists. They admit a special 
commission of the original thirteen apostles to promulgate the 
Christian religion and to complete the Scripture by writing the 
New Testament. But they deny their sacerdotal character and 
their power to transmit to successors their special commission 
which was personal and temporary. The idea of a Christian 
priesthood, having authority in faith and the administration of 
sacraments efficaciously conferring grace, is swept away and 
effaced. Each individual is immediately taught by the Spirit to 
find the faith in the Holy Scriptures, and immediately sancti- 
fied by grace, without human intervention, without mediation of 
church, priest, or sacrament. Now, for such persons, there is 
plainly no other way of coming to an agreement in faith, ex- 
cept by a comparison of their individual views on the doctrines 
really revealed in Scripture. It is natural to assume that so 
much as is very widely and generally accepted as revealed truth 
is the essential and substantial part of the gospel, and that the 
rest may be left open to diverse interpretations. But, to sup- 
pose that Catholics will consent to adopt this method of arriv- 
ing at concord, is to suppose that they will abandon the Catho- 
lic and adopt the Protestant rule and method of determining 
what is the Christian creed. It is the Catholic principle, that 
the Christian Faith is proposed with infallible authority by the 
church. The teaching authority of the church is lodged in the 
Apostolic Episcopate. The Apostolic Episcopate is composed 
of the whole body of bishops who are the legitimate successors 
of the apostles, united in the communion of the Apostolic See 
of St. Peter, under their supreme head, the Roman Pontiff. All 
the dogmas proposed as pertaining to Catholic Faith by this 
infallible authority are proposed as revealed truths to be be- 
lieved on the veracity of God, and are therefore in their very 
nature irreformable. The certitude of each and every dogma 
is equally firm with that of every other and of the whole sys- 
tem of articles and dogmas of Catholic Faith. To give up one 
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is to give up all, and to destroy the vital principle of Catholic 
authority. 

There are many such dogmas of Catholic Faith irrevocably 
proclaimed by the supreme authority of the Holy See and the 
Ecumenical Councils, and which all the faithful are required to 
believe as necessary to salvation, explicitly if they are known, 
and implicitly by those who have not a distinct knowledge of 
the whole. 

Dogmas of this kind are: 

The mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation. 
. Original Sin. 

. The Canon and Inspiration of Scripture. 

. Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory. 

5. The Real Presence and the Sacrifice in the Holy Eu- 
charist. 

6. The Seven Sacraments. 

7. The Supremacy and Infallibility of the Pope. 

This is, of course, no complete enumeration of dogmas, but 
only a selection of some which are barriers to any agreement 
with Protestants, from one extreme to the other, from Unita- 
rians to Greeks. All the definitions of the councils from the 
First of Niczea to the Vatican, and all the dogmatic decrees 
of the Holy See, must be included in a complete enumeration 
of dogmas of Catholic Faith. The creed of Pope Pius IV. is the 
summary of Catholic dogmas to which all bishops, doctors, and 
members of councils are required to profess assent under oath. 


1 Wh 


THE CATHOLIC DOGMA AND POLITY UNCHANGEABLE, 


I am not at present arguing the question of the truth and right 
of Catholicism as opposed to Orthodox Protestantism. I intend 
merely to make a statement of what Catholicism as professed 
by the Roman Church really is, as a public fact, as a phenom- 
enon in history and in the actual present. And considering its 
nature, its present attitude toward all forms of belief and 
opinion, and the present aspect of all kinds of controversies 
about history, science, philosophy, ethics, and theology, I pro- 
pose the question to every intelligent and candid Protestant, 
whether there is any apparent probability that the Catholic 
Church will leave its actual position and come down to the 
level of Protestantism, whether orthodox, latitudinarian, or 
rationalistic ? 

The Pope, the 1,200 bishops and 100,000 priests of his com- 
munion, the religious orders, the universities, doctors, professors, 
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and learned men, and the whole body of the laity, profess, ex 
animo, all the dogmas proclaimed by the Vatican Council as having 
equal authority with the Apostles’ Creed, and having their foun- 
dation in divine revelation. Catholic scholars are fully acquaint- 
ed with ail the reasons, arguments, and objections, from Scrip- 
ture, Antiquity, Philosophy, and Science, contained in every kind 
of anti-Catholic polemics. There is nothing new which can be 
brought forward. And there is no sign of weakening, of timid- 
ity, in the advocates and champions of Catholicism. 


REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM BY COMPROMISE A VISIONARY 
SCHEME. 

The project of a reunion of Christendom in a grand Evan- 
gelical Alliance by the way of compromise is a visionary scheme. 
Unity in Christendom has never existed except in the form of 
a great circle or sphere having its centre in the Roman See of 
St. Peter. All schisms and divisions have arisen by centrifugal 
movements away from this centre. Catholics believe that this 
sphere with its centre was established by Jesus Christ, to en- 
dure until the end of the world. They have a rational convic- 
tion and a religious faith that there is a supernatural, revealed 
religion, which is the only salvation of the world; that this re- 
ligion is Christianity; that Christianity is embodied and organ- 
ized in the Catholic Church, having two fundamental, dominant 
principles, the Inspiration of Scripture explained and supple- 
mented by a living and perpetual Tradition, and the Infallibility 
of the Church. They believe in the perpetuity and final tri- 
umph of the Catholic Church relying on the promises of Christ. 
Therefore, they must desire that all who have become separated 
from the Church should return to her bosom, and that all na- 
tions should be gathered into the one fold, under the One 


Shepherd. 
OBJECT OF CATHOLIC PRELATES IN ATTENDING THE PARLIAMENT. 


The only object and motive of those prelates and priests 
who took part in the Parliament of Religions was, to present 
Catholicism before the representatives of all forms of religion as 
the genuine and authentic Christianity of Christ and the Apos- 
tles; the Catholic Church as the kingdom of God on the earth. 

It has appeared to some, that the participation of the Catho- 
lic hierarchy in the Parliament indicated some new attitude 
toward separated Christian societies. Dr. Barrows, in his “ Re- 
view and Summary” (vol. ii. p. 1573), quotes some sayings of 
critics, which do not explicity affirm this view, but which seem 
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to hint at it, indirectly. ‘“‘One result of the Parliament, says 
The Churchman, is the demonstration of the fact that the 
American people appreciate religious courage, which was con- 
.spicuously manifested by the Catholics. Dr. Munger writes in 
the Christian World (London): By far the most notable fea- 
ture of the Parliament was the participation of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the presence of its ablest representatives 
in this country, and the earnest and genuine Catholicity with 
which they entered into its deliberations.” 

Dr. Munger uses the term “Catholicity” in that wide sense 
which is becoming common, and is nearly synonymous with 
“liberality.” He means to say that the Catholic speakers 
showed a disposition which was candid and amicable toward 
other religionists, leading them to avoid exaggerating diversities 
and differences, and to make the most of similarities; in a 
word, to adopt the zrenic rather than the polemic method. This 
is precisely what the late Cardinal Manning frequently and 
earnestly recommended. 

The polemic method sets forth the errors to be combated 
in as clear a light as possible and separated from the truth with 
which they are mixed. It attacks them in front and refutes 
them by bringing the contrary truths into opposition, and by 
showing false or even absurd conclusions as logically deducible 
from their premises. The irenic method takes hold of the 
truths which are held by opponents, and points out their logi- 
cal connection with other truths which are rejected. Polemics 
are often violent and bitter, irenics are calm and conciliatory. 
It is not desirable or possible to abandon altogether the po- 
lemical method in controversy, but it is much to be desired 
that it should be tempered with an irenical spirit, and that the 
irenical method should be employed by preference in many 
cases and to a great extent. 

The Parliament of Religions was dominated by this irenical 
spirit, and it was certainly an unprecedented instance of amicable 
conference rather than controversy, not only of Catholics, Greeks, 
and several denominations of Protestants, but also of Jews 
and pleaders for various heathen religions. It must be admitted 
that there was something in the attitude of all these different 
religions toward each other, and in the amicable relations of their 
representatives, altogether different from the scenes in past his- 
tory, when their polemics were waged, not with the arms of 


reason alone, but with weapons of war on the battle-field, and , 


in fierce political conflicts, with soldiers, statesmen, and kings 
as their leaders. Those troublous times have in a great mea- 
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sure passed away. An era of mutual toleration and to a con- 
siderable extent of religious liberty has succeeded. It is only 
by peaceful means that the gospel of Christ can be propagated, 
and only by intellectual and moral forces that men and nations 
can be brought into religious harmony and unity. 

In our own happy republic, religious liberty and equality 
are fundamental principles of the civil and political order. A 
cordial acceptance and a practical carrying out of these prin- 
ciples prepares a common ground where men of different reli- 
gions can meet in amicable relations, and co-operate in many 
good works which are patriotic, philanthropic, and scientific. 
During the past three centuries Catholics in the English-speak- 
ing countries have been under the ban of a civic and social 
excommunication which has forced them into an isolated posi- 
tion. This has been gradually relaxed, and almost entirely 
abolished, so far as legal and political disabilities are concerned. 
But animosity and distrust have survived, as an heirloom from 
the age of persecution. This animosity has been passing away 
during the most recent period, and a different, more amicable 
attitude toward the Catholic Church has necessarily had _ its 
counterpart in the attitude of her representatives, for instance in 
the Parliament of Religions. 

It is more remarkable that the Catholic prelates were invited 
to this Parliament and received on such honorable terms, than 
that they accepted the invitation. This opportunity was given, 
and others are continually arising, for gaining a hearing for the 
Catholic cause from our fellow-citizens. Hostility to Catholi- 
cism is to a great extent due to a misapprehension of its prin- 
ciples and doctrines. Those who believe in Christianity as a 
supernatural, revealed religion, in the Divinity of Christ, and 
the Inspiration of the Scriptures, are more on the Catholic 
than the anti-Catholic side in the great impending controversy, 
and they ought to be with us, openly and formally. The old 
disputes between us are nearly obsolete, and the great conten- 
tion now, is for Christianity against an un-Christian and even 
anti-Christian philosophy of naturalism, secularism, revived pagan- 
ism. All who worship Jesus Christ in spirit and in truth, and 
who desire that his kingdom may prevail over this crypto- 
paganism, and all the pagan religions of the world, must de- 
sire that all Christians should be united in one church, under 
one banner, and at least pray for this most desirable consum- 
mation, which can only be effected by the power and grace of 
God. 
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ADIRONDACK SKETCHES.—IV. 
By WALTER LECKY. 


SSOFNE beautiful July evening our boat lay at anchor 
in that beautiful sheet of mountain water called 
by the natives Round Pond, by the few fastidi- 
ous New York sportsmen that annually visit it 
: 7 Indian Lake. We had whipped the pond from 
early morning—I speak in the plural, for Billy Buttons was my 
guide—and without a nibble to keep hope in expectancy. The 
burning sun had skin-furrowed my cheeks and pricked my flesh, 
while legions of singing mosquitoes had called and held their 
irritating conventions on the tracks old Sol had made. I was 
uneasy; Buttons noticed this, for he grasped the paddle and 
with a few quick passes brought the anchor-rope within my 
reach, shouting as he did so, “Doctor, pull her in.” A few 
jerks and I landed the anchor, an awkward-looking stone, en- 
cased in black mud, in the bow. 

“Where are you bound for, William?” I asked. 

“For Charley Pond, doctor. There’s no use in fooling any 
more here. The little fellows we don’t want, and the big 
fellows ain’t in the biting humor; and what’s more, fish on a 
tarnation hot day like this, doctor, ain’t frying in the middle of 
the lake; they’re gone up the brooks to cool. You'll find them 
skulking under the elders. What a tarnation day this has been, 
doctor, but here goes!” And Buttons, taking the oars, touched 
the waters, making scarcely a ripple, and away went the boat. 

It may be foolish, but so beautiful was the motion of the 
boat under the artistic guidance of Buttons that I thought it 
was alive. Buttons had some like thoughts, for he said: ‘“ Doc- 
tor, I haven’t much in this world, but if she (the boat) would go 
to pieces on one of those floating hemlocks it would be the death 
of me. She’sas skittish as a kitten, doctor. There’s no duck 
in these waters that can do the bowing act with her. She’s a 
rattler, you may pin your faith to that every time. What do 
you think, doctor?” 

I simply answered, “She's all you say. Stumps ahead, Wil- 


liam.” 
“She'll dodge them by the bushel,’ was Buttons’s assuring 


reply. 
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We had passed out of Indian Lake into a narrow channel 
dangerously dotted with half-burnt pine logs. The edges of this 
channel were lined with a scrubbish growth of dwarfish elder, 
“home of the foxy three-pounders,” to cite Buttons’s passing 
comment. From these elders floated long trailing, sun-burnt 
yellow moss, like the dishevelled hair of some village beauty. 
Guarding this dwarfish growth rose many a mile of stately 
spruce and pine, half a century ago the home of troops of 
yelping wolves, now the play-ground of the red squirrel and 
his lesser friend, the chattering, greedy chipmunk. This chan- 
nel has two branches, one broad and deep, called the Salmon, 
the other gradually becoming narrower and narrower until the 
occupant of the boat can comfortably touch either bank with 
outstretched arms. This channel is difficult of access, but under 
the masterly skill of Buttons difficulties of this kind were con- 
verted into pleasures. Our way led by this channel. Buttons, 
as was his way when he scented sport, broke into song as na- 
turally as a bird. I remember a few lines of it: 


“‘Chantons, chantons l’air du depart 
Nagez rameurs car l’onde fuit, 
Le rapide est proche, et le jour finit.”’ 


As an answer to this Canadian boatman’s song came the 
quick sound of the chopper’s axe, mingled with a weak human 
attempt to follow the lusty song of William Buttons. 

“Get a hold on that twig, doc., and jerk us off that darned 
stump,” said Buttons, rising in the boat and leaving the weary 
chopper to indifferently continue the song. The paddle was 
exchanged for an oar. “ That’s good, doc.; another jerk and 
she'll get there as sure as my name is Buttons. Ay, there she 
goes as straight as a pin. See how she shakes her noddle. 
Charley Pond, doctor—don’t you see it peeping atween the 
bushes like a cat’s eye in the dark.” 

Then addressing himself to the boat: ‘Don’t be rubbing 
your nose against every stump you meet, or, my pretty pet, 
you'll have a face on you as black as a crow’s wing coming 
home.” The boat steadied herself as if obedient to her master’s 
will, skilfully avoided a huge log, and with a saucy skip made 
her first bow in Charley Pond. The little lake is wooded to 
the very shore with the finest specimens of spruce, tamarack, 
and pine. It is rimmed with soft mountain moss in many a 
tangled form, whose bright hues strangely mingle with the 
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shadow of its guardian trees. A few canvas-back ducks sporting 
in its waters eyed us long and curiously; then, with a quick 
wing splash and broken chatter, they rose, circled above us, 
stretched their necks, and, as Buttons said, ‘“‘struck camp some- 
where else.” Our boat by this time was close to the opposite 
shore, about twenty feet from it, by the side of a wind-fallen 
pine that ran into the lake. 

“Doctor,” said Buttons, ‘‘ get your anchor unfastened and 
hitch your rope to one of the branches. This is a great place for 
trout, if those cursed bull-pouts will go asleep and leave the bait 
alone. All fixed good. Why, doctor, you’re the genuine stuff; 
what Hiram Jones used to call ‘Israel's cream’; me and Cagy 
were the buttermilk. I'll be bound to make a fisher out of 
you; throw me down the bait. How would a minny go? Give 
me your hook. It’s baited; throw it in; no splashing—gently, 
doctor. By cracky! you have a bite; go easy, let him drown 
himself. Good! keep your line tight, he’s coming on the run. 
Hold on; keep a stiff upper lip, doctor, and I'll get the net 
under him in a jiffy. Conscience, doctor, he’s a beauty! a good 
two pounds if he’s an ounce.” 

Encouraged by the commands and comments of Buttons, 
who caught trout after trout with the utmost unconcern, now 
and then slyly dropping one of them into my basket, I soon 
was in such a jovial frame of mind that my poor sick pa- 
tients were forgotten, and I found myself proposing to William 
Buttons to build a bough shanty, and spend a few days in 
this most delightful retreat. 

“Nonsense!” was William's reply. ‘If you would do that 
folks would think you were out of your head. They would be 
a-hunting and scratching for you all over the country, and 
of course come here. Then what would happen? Every 
crank in these woods would go a-fishing in Charley Pond and 
spoil everything. No, doctor, we'll soon get a gait on us; be- 
sides there’s a squall a-working to us. Unhitch the rope; I'll 
make for Dory’s camp until it’s over.” 

I never dispute the weather knowledge of an Adirondack guide. 
A dark cloud passed over the lake, a few quick, sharp thunder- 
shots and a serpentine ribbon of brilliant lightning skimmed 
the bosom of the lake as lightly as a swallow’s wing. The 
wind rose, at first like the chattering of birds; then, grasping the 
pine-trees and swaying their branches, sang untranslatable re- 
quiems. 

The placid waters jumped, curled, and lashed the shore, 
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rimming the lake with creamy slobber. A few drops of rain, 
then a quick thunder-clap, and the drops became torrents, 
whipping the already infuriated lake. A few frogs croaked 
their unmusical benisons, while we quickly pulled shoreward and 
hurriedly sought refuge in Dory’s camp. And what a refuge!— 
but any port has its shelter in a storm—Dory’s was a sorry 
sight. The roof leaked, and the wind, charged with rain, took 
its own way through the doorless and almost roofless camp. 
Buttons minded little wind or rain. ‘It was,” he remarked, 
‘‘a little summer coughing-fit, that would soon rid itself by a 
good rain-spit.” He busied himself in making our quarters com- 
fortable, by quickly erecting, with pieces of worm-eaten boards 
and barked slabs, a comparatively comfortable abode. A few 
cracker-boxes, stuck on their end deep in the gluey mud, be- 
came chairs, while a broad board resting on our knees was a 
handy table. This done, “She may growl all night, doctor,” 
said Buttons, opening a can of dried beef, while I cut a loaf 
with his big, long, coarse-bladed knife-of-all-work into huge 
pieces. An Adirondack guide wants none of your thin society 
bread slices. There is a charm in puffing out the cheeks with 
as much bread as the mouth can hold—that is, as Cagy says, 
“giving play to the grinders.” When Buttons was dry he pushed 
the table to me, went out, threw back his head, and took, as 
he said, ‘‘a whack at heaven’s spill.” It was of little account 
that the rain fell equally on the other parts of his face, as 
Buttons claimed that all the skin-furrows drained into his 
mouth. Every man to his taste. I admired Buttons’s way of 
drinking, but I could not follow it; so as soon as Buttons was 
seated I transferred the table, upturned the beef from the can, 
caught some of the “spill,” and took, as they say in these 
parts, “a long pull and a steady pull.” 

That pull finisHed one of the best meals in my life. As I sit 
in my office these long winter nights, penning these old memo- 
ries from my diary, sickened by medicine smells waiting for 
some unfortunate, what would I not give for such another meal 
with Billy Buttons at Dory’s? Oh, Charley Pond, Dory’s, 
heaven’s spill, and Billy Buttons! somehow or other you make 
me sad to-night. When I was a younger man I wrote in my 
diary, Glad days are sad memories. I caught that sentence one 
day passing Owl’s-head. It came to me—broke through my 
headful of prescriptions. I let them go, and gleefully bagged 
it. I could not help saying to Toby, “I have got a good 
thing.” Speaking even to a horse eases a fellow’s mind. 

VOL, LIX.—12 
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“None of your pies and puddings to kick antics in my 
stomach after a good meal, but a good smoke and plenty of 
good guff,” is a saying of Cagy’s much quoted by Billy But- 
tons. 

Buttons is not the man to quote a phrase and go contrary 
to it. While I was emptying the beef-can he unrolled his big 
black plug of tobacco from his deer-skin pouch, cut little bits 
from it, placed these in the heel of his left hand, grinding them 
with the knuckles of his right. This done, “Take your seat, 
doctor,” said Buttons, “pull out your pipe and fill it. I have 
crushed enough for two.” 

No man is quicker for a pipe than I. Soon our pipes were 
in working order. Suddenly the smoke ceased in Buttons’s; it 
was a way he had of being solemn. ‘“ Doctor,” said he, “I’m 
a-thinking mighty heavy.” 

“What are you thinking about, William?” I asked. 

“The only thing an old rounder like me thinks about—old 
times, old times; about the first time I came to Charley Pond, 
and built this camp; now it’s gone to pieces. I feel for it, 
doctor; it seems to have something to do with me, but I can’t 
cipher it out in talk. I feel it just the same. It’s out of ‘kil- 
ter,’ and I’m going the same way—that’s how I size it.” But- 
tons hung his head. I watched my pipe-smoke, and listened 
to the wind. Gradually Buttons’s head assumed its ordinary 
position, and the smoke rose in his pipe. His cheeks were 
wet. 

“TI wish I was a scholar,” said Buttons, drawing his glazed 
coat-sleeve across his face. ‘I would write a book.” 

“What would you put into it, William?’ I eagerly asked. 
“A bear story ?” 

Buttons answered angrily: ‘“ Bear stories for New York 
sports—the more the better. This story is for myself, and a 
fellow doesn’t want to fool himself with lies. It is a bit of a 
woman story that has hankered around my heart a good many 
years; when you would hear it you would know why I brought 
you here.” 

I frankly admitted that the life of a country doctor lends 
itself to inquisitiveness—I believe that is the way I put it in 
my diary. I could not sleep without knowing that story. 
Would Buttons tell it? How could I start him? Buttons solved 
the difficulty. 

“ Doctor,” said he, “I’m not the man to keep a story from 
you, and I see that the bluster outside will last while I’m 


, 
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telling it; so here goes: a man must have a beginning to a 
story. One night while I was sitting with Cagy by Jim Weeks’s 
big office-stove swapping deer stories an old gentleman, a 
young lady, and a little girl came in. ‘They’re city folks,’ said 
Cagy. I planted my eyes on them. ‘So they be,’ says I; ‘at 
least they have that air about them.’ ‘Some of us is in for a 
job,’ says Cagy; ‘they'll surely want a guide.’ Just then I heard 
my name called by Weeks, and over I went to his desk. 
‘Billy,’ says he, ‘don’t you know that old gent that’s just gone 
up-stairs for the night?’ ‘Not from Adam,’ was my word. 
‘Why, Billy, that’s queer,’ said Jim. ‘That’s old Jenks from 
New York, the father of the boy that shot Skinny’s husband. 
‘He wants a guide for the summer. Be ready with your kit; 
he'll make an early start.’ ‘What direction, Jim, is he pointing 
for? I asked. ‘He wants a quiet place,’ said Jim, ‘where he can 
build a camp and be entirely alone. His daughter is consump- 
tive, and it is more for her sake than anything else. I have 
sold him our old board shanty at Charley Pond. You will 
soon make it slick as a new pin. Cut away all the brush. 
Spick her up in good shape. You'll find a scythe on the shed 
roof. If you need any tools you'll find them in Bill Whistler's 
log-house a-back of the shanty.’ 

“Times were bad. I was glad to get a job; so I sat up all 
night mending my old clothes and shining my gun. By the 
break of day I was at the hotel. Old Jenks was ready, and 
away we went. It took us about six hours to get here, as in 
those days the little channel was more blocked than now. 
Berry and La Jeunesse came along to make the carries and 
clean out the channel. Jenks was delighted with Charley Pond. 
He ordered the board shanty to be pulled down, and a log- 
cabin built in its place. We could tent until the work was 
done. The camp was to be called after his daughter, whose 
name was Dory. Ina week all was ready—a regular dove’s 
nest, and we took possession of it: Professor Jenks, his daugh- 
ter Dory, the little girl Milly, and your true friend, William 
Buttons. It was then I began to cast my eyes around, and see 
in what company I was. Maybe you think I was not taken off 
my feet when Jenks told me that Dory was as blind as a bat— 
that her eyes were full of cataracts! I could hardly believe it, 
as her eyes looked natural and she used to find her way 
through the brush. She was as handsome as a picture, doctor, 
and as good as God ever made. Every morning I used to 
watch her leaning against the trunk of a tree listening to the 
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robins. Sometimes they would be sleepy, bobbing their little 
heads; then she would sing, and all at once they would shake 
their wings, peck their bills on the branches, and start in song. 
Then she would laugh—a very merry laugh at first, but the tail 
of it, doctor, was like the cry of a loup-garou. I have often 
heard the owls answer the tail of that laugh. Every day I took 
her on the lake, gathered fresh moss for her, baited her hook, 
told her stories of the voyageurs. . She was a fine fisher—knew 
how to hold her line, and when to snap. When we came near 
logs she would say, ‘ William, where are they? How deep shall 
I let my line?’ I would tell her, and no man that I have ever 
seen in these woods, with his eyes wide open, snarled his line 
less than Dory Jenks. 

“She liked the lake in a storm. She said she could under- 
stand the ‘music of water and wind-songs; that everything was 
full of music.’ I remember how she used to sit by a little 
brook, with her small white hands gloved in the soft green 
moss, listening to its prattle, mocking its song. In those times 
I used to sit near her, my heart making as much noise as the 
brook, my eyes content—watching her every move; and some 
kind of a feeling, that I never had in my life before, creeping 
through me and making me happy. I wanted nobody around 
her but myself; not even Milly, who was, as Dory told me one 
summer night after I had sung to her guitar a little song that 
ends 

‘Je n’ai ni bien, ni rang, ni gloire, 
Mais j’ai beaucoup, beaucoup d’amour,’ 


a New York waif taken from the streets, daughter of a drunken 
Spanish cigar-maker. I'll never forget that night, doctor; the 
sky was the color of smoke rising from the chimney on a frosty 
morning; one little star, about the size of a dollar, was like a 
gold pin stuck in a white woollen scarf. The lake was calm, 
trouts were jumping here and there, a crane was sleeping on a 
pine-log, a few night hawks were buzzing along the shore. ‘It’s 
glorious,’ said Dory; ‘I forget my pain. Sing, William, one 
of your dear old songs; I’ll accompany you with my guitar.’ I 
had many songs, but I sorted out the one with the lines I told 
you, because I wanted to say something I had in my heart by 
some other body’s mouth. After the song we sat there until 
Milly waved a red lantern, a sign to come in. I was angry with 
Milly and said she knew too much for a child. ‘ Not so,’ said 
Dory, ‘ Milly is my girl—and promise me, William Buttons, if 
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anything happens to me and pa—of course I know it won’t, but 
if it should—that you will befriend Milly. Just promise, Wil- 
liam Buttons—mountain hearts keep promises—say you will, 
William Buttons.’ I promised; she pressed my hand; a thrill of 
wild delight passed through me at that moment. 

“Months passed away. ‘Dory was,’ said Professor Jenks, 
‘gaining strength every day, finding new life in the woods.’ 
Daily he thanked me for my kindness to his daughter, promis- 
ing to well repay all my service. His talk stabbed me. What 
had money to do with the services I rendered to Dory? 

“The snow came one morning like a handful of flour thrown 
here and there on the ground and on the brush. ‘It was a 
good day for a deer hunt,’ said Jenks. ‘Bull Whistler was go- 
ing out, Cagy was to meet him at the burned land; would I not 
take Dory in my boat and guard the pond? Dory’s one wish 
was to shoot a deer. She would be safe with me.’ ‘I would 
lose my life for her, professor,’ I replied. ‘Of course you would, 
kind fellow; all you guides are most devoted to your parties. 
I shall repay you, have no fear, William; your kindness to my 
poor Dory will not go unrewarded,’ said Jenks. My blood was 
boiling; does Jenks think that I have no feelings, that I am 
like all the guides, that guides merely work for money ?—would 
lose their life for it! I muttered. Jenks shouldered his gun, 
kissed his daughter, and started for Whistler’s. I righted my 
boat, helped Dory to her seat, and pushed out from the shore. 
It was a clean-cut day; a little sharp, but just the thing for a 
hunt. A loud whistle told me that Whistler and Cagy had met. 
‘Shall we soon see a deer?’ said Dory. ‘ That depends,’ said I, 
‘on three things—if Cagy finds a track, if the other men miss 
him, and if he comes here.’ ‘So many ifs, William, that I fear 
we shall see no deer to-day,’ said Dory, fingering her gun. 
‘Don’t give up hope, Miss Jenks,’ said I; ‘Cagy knows I am 
here, and unless he’s changed a good deal Mr. Deer will have 
to visit William Buttons.’ ‘Hark! don’t you hear a hound away 
off?’ said Dory, looking in the direction of the sound. ‘I do, 
Miss Jenks,’ says I; ‘it’s Cagy’s dog, Mickey.’ ‘What music he 
makes! the whole woods are filled with his voice, noble animal 
—now he stops!’ said Dory. ‘They are in the swamp, Miss 
Jenks; the deer is circling; there he goes—hear the dog coming 
this way? You will soon hear some shooting—that is if they 
are on the right runaways.’ ‘I don’t hear the dog, William—I 
do hope he will bring him here,’ said Dory, moving restlessly in 
her seat. ‘Hear him now, Miss Jenks? That deer never was 
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born that could lose Cagy’s dog; he lost him in the poplars, 
but it was only for a minute. Listen! the deer is taking a 
sweep; the dog will hang to him, he’s bound to water him, 
trust Billy Buttons—Cagy would shoot a dog that would give 
up his deer. Bang, bang—six shots—they didn’t get him—too 
many cracks; Miss Jenks, he’s coming on the dead run for 
Charley Pond. Keep quiet and he'll get more than he bargained 
for.’ The word was no sooner out of my mouth than a huge 
buck came to the edge of the lake, stood for a moment with 
pointed ears listening to the coming dog, shot his eyes around 
the lake, plunged in and swam for the opposite shore. It was 
but the work of a moment to cut off his retreat by getting be- 
tween him and the shore. He saw this—deers are no fools; his 
eyes flashed like lanterns in the woods in a dark night, his body 
was all nerves, and turning on his back track he was making for 
the shore. One glance was enough; the dog had come to the 
lake, savagely growled, closely scanned the water, and saw a 
moving spot. He was too old in the business not to know what 
that meant—a lively bark to warn his master that his prey was 
secure, a dance of joy, a plunge, and Cagy’s dog, the best that 
ever put foot to clay, was swimming towards him. Now was 
the time. I came as close to Dory in the boat as was prudent 
for our safety, and stretching my right hand, guided the barrel 
of her gun. The deer was but a rod from us. ‘Shoot,’ I cried, 
and the sharp, pleasant clang of the Winchester rang over the 
lake and went a-rambling in the woods. A sharp cry from Dory 
and, quicker than I speak, our boat was struck by the deer’s 
antlers, capsized, and Dory and I in the lake. My first thought 
was of her; there she was struggling for life, ready to sink. I 
quickly grasped her, held up her head, and, with a few strokes, 
brought her ashore. 

“Whistler, Cagy, and her father had returned; they heard 
my story, sent for Mrs. Whistler, tried every means to revive 
her, but ’—a tear started in Buttons’s eye—“ she died in two hours 
after, doctor. Just before she died she opened her mouth just 
a little bit and said: ‘Charlie. That word, doctor, made me 
stagger. I wanted her to speak again, but it was not to be. 

“We buried her in Squidville graveyard, just under the big 
white beech-tree; it was my way. Her poor old father had 
lost his mind and could not give an order about the grave. 
Weeks took him to New York; that was the last I heard of 
him. The beech-tree—yes, I picked that place out just because 
I thought of how she used to lean against the trees and listen 
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to the birds’ songs. It is the biggest tree in the graveyard, and 
singing birds, doctor, like big trees—they want a height when 
they pitch their voices. I planted rose-trees, but they died for 
want of sun—the big beech would have no other mate in guard- 
ing Dory’s grave. Years after, when in Montreal, I bought a 
piece of marble, made them cut on it ‘Charlie,’ and put it at 
the head of Dory’s grave. People thought it was strange, so 
may you; but that matters little. I always say that strange 
things are only strange to those who don’t understand them. 

“That’s my story. That’s why I am here, brought by a 
fading memory. Dory’s camp is a ruin, and I, Billy Buttons— 
but no use in complaining; life is rather short for that. Fill 
your pipe, doctor, and let us go; that rain-spit is over.” 

We righted the boat and pulled out. The lake was calm, 
the ducks had returned, the moss was arrayed in a bridal dress 
of slobber, a robin from a tall pine sang us a parting song. 
Out of Charley Pond and down the narrow channel glided our 
little boat, Buttons smoking and thinking mighty heavy, the 
country doctor impatient to pen an old guide’s story. 
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THE SACRO MONTE AT VARALLO. 
By E. M. LYNCH. 


VEN ;F some marvels people say : “ They are more 

bused \ii easily imagined than described”; but it would 

33 be almost impossible to imagine the Sacro Mon- 

te, and it is very difficult to describe it. It 

may be called a Testament in terra-cotta and 

fresco, to give a rough idea of this “Sanctuary.” Seeking for 

an analogue, it may be said the Sacro Monte has more in com- 

mon with Ammergau’s “ Passion Play” than with anything else 
with which the human mind has been busy in our day. 

The mount itself is a mass of granite that towers above the 
ancient and picturesque town of Varallo, and it is crowned by 
a most original group of chapels (they are perhaps better called 
temples), each built to contain modelled figures and paintings 
representing a scene from the Bible. The spectators kneel in 
the porches of the temples and look upon the groups (which 
are as vividly realistic as possible) through openings in a glazed 
grating. 

Some of the temples are national property: that is to say, 
the art-works contained in them are considered so precious that 
the state has become their guardian. These are the temples 
decorated by Gaudenzio Ferarri, Tabachetti, and D’Enrico. 

Mr. Samuel Butler, known to fame as the author of Frew- 
hon, has devoted a considerable part of twenty years and a 
thick volume (Zz Voto) to the art of Varallo, which, he main- 
tains, is the “fine flower” of the Italian Renaissance, in its 
most notable period—the time of Leonardo, Michelangelo, and 
Raffaelle. Mr. Butler is also the author of Ads and Sanctuaries 
of Piedmont and the Canton Ticino. The importance of the 
Varallo Sacro Monte, he says, secluded it from his earlier work 
and determined him to give it a volume to itself. He affirms 
that he would rather be the creator of some of Tabachetti’s 
work at the Sacro Monte than have wrought the famous Michel- 
angelo chapel at Florence. His admiration of Gaudenzio Fe- 
rarri’s art is scarcely less warm. But all the world does not un- 
hesitatingly adopt Mr. Butler as the ultimate authority in ques- 
tions of taste. Colored statuary jars upon the esthetic sense 
of those who are severely artistic. 
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THE MOUNT IS CROWNED BY BEAUTIFUL CHAPELS. 
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Dr. Miles, the honorary secretary of the English and Ameri- 
can Archzological Society in Rome, strikes a true note (in his 
By-ways in the Italian Alps) when he says that these scenes, 
which Christians of all denominations agree cannot be presented 
too forcibly to the popular mind, should be judged by the light 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when “‘illiterates”’ form- 
ed the majority in all countries..--Books were indeed “sealed” to 
the populace. And what preacher could tell the story of the 
Passion to ignorant hearers with half the force of this appeal to 
their eyes? Dr. Miles quotes some of Mr. Butler’s rhapsodies 
about Gaudenzio Ferarri without giving his unqualified adhesion 
to them, saying the opinion is interesting as that of a cultured 
man and a diligent student of Italian art. 

Gaudenzio’s is a strangely naive style. The Church of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie, at the foot of the Sacro Monte, contains 
what is by many considered his chief work at Varallo. Twenty- 
one incidents in our Lord’s life are painted in tempera, on the 
panels of a mural screen that stands between the monks’ part 
of the church and the people’s part. This fresco was begun in 
1510, and, as the inscription avouches, finished in 1513. It covers 
a space of 34 feet by 26 feet, and recalls Luini’s fresco, which 
has made the Church of Santa Maria degli Angioli, at Lugano, 
famous throughout all the lands where art is reverenced. 

The Crucifixion forms the «entral subject, and fills at least 
twice the space of any other. The panel representing the ar- 
rival at Calvary represents Christ kneeling near his cross, which 
lies upon the ground; and it is characteristic of Gaudenzio’s 
art that he paints a little child, in play, running down that 
“sacred wood,” that “noblest tree,” his mother steadying the 
- little creature by holding tightly to his frock. In the effort 
after verisimilitude this artist is constantly found introducing 
such touches of nature. The mother is dressed in an outlandish 
manner—doubtless Ferarri’s notion of the height of the fashion 
in Jerusalem in the beginning of ourera. In the temples laugh- 
ing pages at the court of Herod; executioners with the goitre, the 
swollen throat so common in the Alps; court jesters with dogs, 
and portraits of living celebrities are brought in also for the 
purpose of giving life and reality to the representations. 

But to return to the mural screen: Mr. Lund, in his inter- 
esting Como and Italian Lakeland, says of this painting, that the 
panels containing the Washing of the Feet and the Deposition 
are the best, as to composition and drawing, after the Calvary 
subject, “in which the master’s power culminates, though the 
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representation of armor and harness in relief weakens the gen- 
>ral effect.” Ferarri and his friend Pellegrino da Modena, Mr. 
.und notes, appear in the dress of pilgrims on the right. Blue 
‘s strangely absent from the work, and yellow and bright green 
re used prodigally. In a mural inscription, “the painter patri- 
)tically identifies himself with the Valsesia, despite his studies 
n the most famous schools of his time. 


1513. GAUDENTIUS FERARRIUS VALLIS SICCID# PINXIT 


Hocopus, IMPENSIS Port! VARALLI AD ~ GLORIAM. 


x. F. of Valsesia painted this work at the expense of the peo- 
le of Varallo, to the glory of Christ.” 

It is to be regretted that no record is‘kept of the number of 
visitors to the Sacro Monte. None are called “ pilgrims,” by 
the guides and other officials, unless they come in an organized 
procession. These pilgrims generally arrive from a considerable 
distance, and often by special train, and are generally led by 
their parish priest, with representatives of all their confrater- 
nities, and a large display of banners. On the night of last 
14-15th of August thousands of peasants trooped into Varallo 
from the surrounding districts, and slept on the hill-side, in the 
porches of the fifty temples, in gateways, and in two of the 
churches of the town, which were thrown open to them when 
every other shelter was occupied. I asked two guides how 
many came for that feast, and they said: “ No pilgrims at all; 
only contadinit, who were not pilgrims because they were not in 
bands and carried no banners.’”’ But there had been one pil- 
grimage of about eleven hundred souls since the /es¢a, I was 
told; and a smaller gathering, seven hundred and thirty, from 
distant Lucca. 

It was touching, the morning of the Assumption, to see all 
the gentle, weary faces of the women of one lake-district—dis- 
tinguishable by the wearing of the historic ‘‘ Lucia” head-dress. 
They rested in the intervals of their prayers wherever they 
could, their pillow often a marble step, pillar, or balustrade ; 
and their sleep seemed sweet! Most of them had a basket 
containing a loaf and a bottle of country wine, as provision for 
their journey. Many carried pretty, fat children in their arms, 
or tied in shawls on their backs; and some supported old peo- 
ple, or blind, weak, or crippled pilgrims. Part of the costume 
of the lakes is a wooden shoe, in which it is almost impossible 
to mount or descend the steep way, paved with sharp stones 
that render unnecessary the penitential peas-inthe-shoes of the 
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olden time! It was edifying to see the peasants carrying these 
sabots, and picking their painful way, with unprotected feet, down 

the stony path. 
The crowd was always edifying and decorous, besides being 
picturesque beyond expression. Twelve valleys in the Valsesian 
district have their 


special, traditional 
costumes. Bright 
colors, beautiful 
lace, short skirts, 
and quaint forms 
are characteristic 
of them all. The 
dress of Rimella 
boasts gold braid 
as one of its dis- 
tinguishing features 
—not mere yellow 
trimming, but glit- 
tering trappings, 
suggesting military 
uniform. The Fo- 
bello costume is, 
however, the one 
that most quickly 
arrests attention. 
The scarlet, dark 
blue, and white, of 
which it is mainly 
composed, are har- 
monious in them- 
selves, and are fur- 
ther enhanced by 
parti-colored em- 
broideries and hand- 
some _ thread-laces. 
Every Fobellina 
wears a grembiale, a sort of apron, with the uses of an Oriental’s 
sash; and curious ca/zone, or trowser-legs, fastened about the knee 
by a leathern strap, and turned up deeply at the foot with tas- 
sels and rich silk embroidery. Mr. Lund says: “ Many of the 
wearers have such fair complexions and such pretty faces, such 
an elastic step and noble carriage, as to give piquancy to the cos- 
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tume beyond its own merits. The de/ sangue of the maidens of 
Fobello is famous throughout Piedmont.” But it has been ques- 
‘ioned whether the perfect freedom allowed by the short skirts 
ind uncramped bodices is not a cause of that grace and agility 
n the Fobelline which are supposed to lend a charm to the lo- 
cal costume. No 
matter the cause, 
t is certain the 
ye is delighted 
by the results; 
and a crowd of 
costume-clad con- 
‘adine carries the 
spectator to an 
elder world—to 
ancient manners, 
strange customs, 
racier minds, than 
those of the mod- 
ern world. And 
all the feast days 
bring hundreds, if 
not thousands, of 
these picturesque 
peasants to the 
“ Santuario.” 

A German said 
to me that none 
but the descen. 
dants of the Teu- 
ton still clung to 
national (or can- 
tonal) costume ; 
and it is true that 
there is a large 
infusion of Ger- 
man-Swiss blood 
in these valleys. German has only lately ceased to be the lan- 
guage of the parish schools and of the pulpit in Rimella. The 
dwellers in Alagna, Rima, Macugnaga, and many other villages, 
still speak the peculiar dialect of the Davoserthal—a dialect 
which the learned pronounce identical with the German of the 
Niebelungenlied. It is said to have been the German element in 
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the population that determined, if not the erection, at least the 
extension, of the Sacro Monte at Varallo rather than elsewhere. 
In the sixteenth centusy the Valsesians, according to some his- 
torians, had already shown a certain heretical tendency; and 
they were a people well worth making every effort to save— 
vigorous, sturdy, independent as they were, and endowed, by 
their mixed descent, with many of the best points of the South 
and of the North. Mr. Butler calls them “ Italians—but Italians 
of the most robust and Roman type.” “It may be noted that 
the movement set on foot by Caimo extended afterwards to 
other places, always, with the exception of Crea, on the last 
slopes of the Alps before the plains of Lombardy and Piedmont 
begin. Varese, Locarno, Orta, Varallo, Oropa, Grazlia, St. Ig- 
nazio have, all of them, something of the spiritual fortress about 
them, and, I imagine, are all more or less directly indebted to 
the Reformation for their inception.” 

The author of Como and Italian Lakeland, who in all things 
savoring of controversy is a pleasanter writer than Butler, is 
struck by the cheerful piety of the pilgrims who frequent the 
guest-house at the sanctuary gates, or rest in the cool /oggza (or 
piazza) of that modest hostelry, or who picnic on the shady 
green outside; and though he has been for years English chap- 
lain at Cadenabbia, he honestly says: “It is a sight for reflec- 
tion to see the great stream of men, women, and children 
thronging up the wide, stecp road”—a shallow staircase cut in 
the steep cliff; a crowd reciting prayers, sometimes singing can- 
ticles; and, when even silently toiling upwards, clearly full of 
faith and devotion. The ascent zigzags upwards for 270 feet 
under the grateful shade of chestnuts. On the summit, about 
the year 1486, Bernardino Caimo, a Minorite monk, aided by a 
rich and pious gentleman of Milan, erected a fac-simile of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, which he had visited by order 
of Pope Sixtus IV. Caimo intended to reproduce all the holy 
places, of which he had brought away accurate measurements ; 
but he died before accomplishing his task. The Monte Sacro, 
for many a year, was simply known as “ The Holy Sepulchre.” 
Over the entrance gate is the inscription: ‘“‘Hzec nova Hyeru- 
salem vitam summosque labores atque Redemptoris singula 
gesta refert” (This new Jerusalem records the life, the su- 
preme labors, and the several deeds of the Redeemer). 

The first temple represents the Temptation of our first 
parents; the second, the Annunciation; the third, the Visitation ; 
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he fourth, St. Joseph’s first Vision; the fifth, the Adoration 
of the Magi; the sixth, // Presepio,; the seventh, the Adoration 
of the Shepherds; the eighth, the Purification; the ninth, St. 
Toseph warned to fly into Egypt; the tenth, the Flight. The 
Massacre of the Innocents—a terribly detailed rendering of a 
earful subject—is the next in order. In those temples where 
he flat and the round work are in closest combination—that is 
o say, when the plastic groups merge into the frescoes of 
valls and ceilings—the notion of an actual scene is, of course, 
10re completely realized; and of all the artists employed on 
he Sacro Monte Ferarri best carried out the double task. 
Nearly every temple is renowned for the particular favors which 
ilgrims have obtained in answer to prayers offered there. The 
vraces most hoped for at the Massacre temple are chiefly the 
cure of sick children. Christ tempted; the woman of Samaria; 
the raising of Lazarus; the entry into Jerusalem, and some of 
Christ’s miracles occupy the temples that precede the long 
series of Passion subjects. 

Dotted about the garden-grounds surrounding existing 
temples are little crosses on pillars marking the site of temples 
yet to come. There should be, one day, the Baptism of St. 
John, and the Dispute with the Doctors of the Law, when a new 
benefactor appears to add to the sanctuary’s shrines; and the 
places for these and other buildings have long been laid out. 
Possibly the combined gifts of the multitude will, at a future 
date, amount to a sum sufficient for such erections—for the 
many pilgrims give, out of their poverty, a gift which, in the 
aggregate, is large. 

Of the good effect of the sights of the Sacro Monte upon the 
pious peasants forming the bulk of the visitors there can be 
no doubt. I have watched the awe-stricken, compassionate faces 
passing from temple to temple, many and many a time, and 
. heard the tone of prayers that came from the very hearts of 
the pilgrims. The good country-people looked as if never, till 
the day of their pilgrimage, had they so fully realized the Gos- 
pel history. Varallo is, in fact, a new revelation to these sim- 
ple souls. 

The Church of the Assumption rises above the highest of 
the clustering temples, and interiorly is of extraordinary rich- 
ness—the votive offerings taking, in many cases, the form of 
decorations for this church (there are also numbers of touch- 
ing ex votos—crutches left by cured cripples; models of hands, 
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in silver or in wax; and pictures of dangers overpast, in this 
church and many of the temples), and, day by day, a splen- 
did white marble facade is rising upon the chiesa maestra to 
show that the Ages of Faith are not yet past and gone. This 
facade, which will cost from 200,000 to 220,000 francs, is the 
gift of arich and public-spirited Valsesian, Cavaliere Durio, and 
when finished (as it will be in the late summer of 1894, if all 
goes well) it will add an imposing feature to the crowning 
point of this singularly interesting place of pilgrimage. 


THE CHAPEL ON THE MOUNT. 


On the occasion of my last visit to the Sacro Monte an old 
woman with a distaff sat thread-making at the foot of the rapid 
ascent. She looked charmingly old-world—indeed, she suggested 
the Greek Fates to me! I asked if I might photograph her 
with my American hand-camera. Her reply was amusing: “I 
shall be eighty-six if I live till next Epiphany, and in all my 
days I never heard of such a thing as portraits coming out of 
that little box!” The bright old face expressed ten times the 
astonishment conveyed by the words. 
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CARMINA MARIANA.* 


Mj OMETIMES one is inclined to think that we are 

‘lay; entering or have already entered a Renaissance 

of religion. That name is historically connected 

with the older reawakening into life which at- 

tained its growth nearly four hundred years ago. 

Call that outbreak of the human spirit what you will—the ex- 

clusive worship of things physically beautiful, or the substitu- 

tion of the natural for the supernatural in the ideals of art and 

literature, it was, nevertheless, a new birth of the human intel- 

lect. So distinctly different from the middle ages which pre- 

ceded it was the Renaissance, that it shocked the best men of 

the time; and yet in its types of beauty, and even its pagan 

spirit, it still maintains the first place it so suddenly assumed at 

the end of the fifteenth century. There are those who would 

even recur to it for a complete system of general culture; as, 

for instance, Walter Pater, Neo-pagan, a modern Hellenist—a 

writer whose exquisite beauty of style charms you into a very 
dreamland of the past. 

But after all that older awakening into birth was nothing 
more than the worship of the natural. Whatever was beautiful 
in nature, whatever was beautiful in man and his works—this 
was proposed as the end and object of man’s aims and aspirations. 
Protestantism was powerless to lift men out of this humanism. 
How could it do so being purely human itself? The Council 
of Trent and the Jesuit order, two of the most distinct evi- 
dences of Divine Providence, the world has ever witnessed, 
saved religion from the destructive influence of the pagan ideal. 
But even Trent and Ignatius Loyola did not drive forth from 
the hearts of men that tendency to naturalism which the Renais- _ 
sance engendered. The English-speaking world especially 
gradually fell into a state in which man’s grosser qualities of 
excellence are made the instruments of endeavor. This modern 
condition is the Renaissance indeed, only shorn of its passion- 
ate love of the beautiful, its general culture, its cultivation of 
the fine arts. We are in a rapid naturalism of industry and 
thrift and money-getting which leaves but little room for things 

* An English Anthology in Verse in Honor of or in Relation to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


Collected and arranged by Orby Shipley, M.A. New York: Benziger Bros. 
VOL, LIX.—13 
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beautiful in music and poetry and art, and no room for things 
spiritual. 

But, in protest against this, we greet with joy the evident 
signs of a new birth both intellectual and religious. The Ox- 
ford movement, which stands for men and times and intellectual 
activity, was the beginning of what I would wish to calla 
Renaissance of religion. Surely one may say that the Oxford 
movement, which for so many thousands of choice spirits was 
the beginning of eternal salvation, leading them sometimes 
slowly, sometimes by rapid stages within the fold of God’s 
Church, was a veritable dawn of an age of spiritual awakening. 
It is more than probable that we have yet only seen the be- 
ginning. In this country the cleaving asunder of the rock of 
Calvinism, the mental unrest and strife, the trials for heresy of 
men prominent in Protestant pulpits, the Christian Endeavor 
and like organizations, the Salvation Army—vulgar, indeed, in 
methods, but very earnest and sincere—all this indicates too 
profound a stirring of men’s souls to be other than divine in 
its causes. 

Consider, too, that the present generation has beheld some- 
thing like the return of general recognition by men and nations 
of the papal office of world-teacher in the person of Leo XIII. 
The inception of mission work to non-Catholics, the intellectual 
activity among us of which reading circles and summer-schools 
are but external signs, a vigorous controversy on the need 
and methods of Christian education—beyond question, these 
and like events show a revival of religion and an interest in 
things spiritual altogether extraordinary. This is consoling and 
encouraging. 

Individuals count for little in general movements unless by 
virtue of their supereminent qualities of heart and mind, but 
they are all in greater or less degree types of their class. 
Among the many who came into the church, either on the tidal 
_ wave of the Oxford movement or on the natural flow of the tide 

which that movement created, is Mr. Orby Shipley. Here are 
his own words concerning his conversion: 


“Will you now permit me to say,” he wrote in November, 
1878, to the London Zzmes, “that the report which has lately 
appeared in some of your contemporaries is true? After much 
thought and consideration I have felt it my duty to leave the 
Church of England, and I ask you to allow me to occupy a 
small space in your paper in order to give some reasons for 
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this momentous change in my religious life. I cannot other- 
wise reach many with whom I formerly worked, or to whom I 
once ministered, and I shall be grateful, sir, for this exercise of 
your kind liberality. 

“ The cause of my taking this important step was, so far as I 
can perceive, a simple following of Catholic instinct to its legi- 
timate and, in my case, logical conclusion—of course at the 
call of God. It certainly was not due to personal influence, 
for though I have never willingly lost a friend, yet practically 
I have not been enabled to remain on intimate terms with any 
who have preceded me whither eventually I have been led. 
Nor has it been caused by controversy, which I have studiously 
avoided. Nor has it been, save indirectly, from any outward’ 
reason. The result has arisen mainly from a silent, gradual 
and steady inner growth of many years in religion. I have 
long held, I have long taught, nearly every Catholic doctrine 
not actually denied by the Anglican formularies, and have ac- 
cepted and helped to revive nearly every Catholic practice not 
positively forbidden. In short, intellectually and in externals, 
so far as I could as a loyal English clergyman, I have be- 
lieved and acted as a Catholic. 

“All this I have held and done, as I now perceive, ox a 
wrong principle—viz., on private judgment. When I became 
convinced that the right principle of faith and practice in re- 
ligion was authority; when I saw clearly that it is of less mo- 
ment what one believes and does than why one accepts and 
practises, then I had no choice as to my course. The only 
spiritual body which I could realize that actually claimed to 
teach truth upon authority, and that visibly exercised the 
authority which she claimed, was the Church of Rome. For the 
last time I exercised my private judgment, as every person must 
exercise that gift of God in some way and to some extent, 
and I humbly sought admission into the communion of the 
Catholic Church. . . . I have never had anything to un- 
learn, but rather have ever advanced in divine knowledge. I 
gave myself to be led, not whither I would, but where I was 
constrained to go, and at last, and after a painful period of 
conflict, I have gone from whence God had placed me to 
whither he has been pleased to lead me.” 


These extracts from Mr. Shipley’s letter announcing his con- 
version illustrate the reality of that new birth of God’s truth, 
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in both the inner and outer life of Englishmen, to which refer- 
ence has been made: not simply the fruits of controversy or 
even of God’s ordinary care for honest souls in error, but the 
persistent impulse of divine grace in a whole nation. 

But it is the fact that Mr. Shipley has lately put forth a 
volume of delightful poetry that has connected him in our 
mind with this Christian Renaissance, for the cultivation of 
religious verse is one of its works. Keble’s Christian Year is 
one exemplification of its excellence, and Faber’s poetry and 
poetical prose another. Mr. Shipley’s Carmina Mariana shows 
how general and various it has been on the fruitful subject of 
the Mother of God. And though the selections range from 
Chaucer to Tennyson in this book of compilation, yet much of 
it is modern and not a little of quite recent date, and indicates 
the extent of Catholic influence on the poetical natures of our 
day. 

Mr. Shipley tells us in his preface that Carmina Mariana is 
the result of some years of labor in collecting, choosing, and 
arranging materials for an anthology of English poetry, in a 
wide sense of the word, from the formation of the English 
tongue to the present date, being made up of pieces wholly or 
partially inspired by the Blessed Virgin. As one looks through 
this volume of poetry there comes to him a sense of wonder at 
the care, patience, and conscientious research far and wide, 
necessitated in its compilation, nor is one less impressed by the 
excellent judgment and poetical taste that the editor has dis- 
played in his selections. 

To have an idea of Mr. Shipley’s aim in the publication of 
this volume, we should understand that the principle upon which 
he has acted, in contradistinction to some other collections, is that 
poetical merit shall not be the first, nor the main, qualification 
for admission to this anthology. Merit is only one of the fac. 
tors which combinedly have guided the choice here exhibited 
of verse in honor of, or in relation to, our Blessed Lady. Car- 
mina Mariana professes to be a work of piety, and certainly is 
one; but it is no less certainly a work of art; and the attempt 
to combine merit with edification constitutes its claim to ex- 
istence, and will best recommend it to Catholic readers. 
This two-fold design of the book will insure a certain amount 
of intelligent appreciation for its acceptance. For, whilst 
some of the most beautiful poems in the language, having 
Mary for their central idea, appear here, nothing has been 
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printed which may justly be said to be wanting in edification. 
Of course, the merit displayed by so large and varied a 
collection of verse, old and new, must be different in degree. 
But, whilst a phrase, or a rhyme, of which severe criti- 
cism might complain, has been insufficient to deprive the col- 
lection of an otherwise meritorious and edifying poem; it is 
certain, on the other hand, no amount of depth of thought, or 
felicity of expression, has been allowed to condone for verse 
that is distasteful to the moral sense, or is erroneous in reli- 
gious belief. In short, the simplest form of verse, and the high- 
est efforts of poetical talent, in connection with the sacred per- 
son commemorated, appear side by side in this anthology. This 
should secure the book a large circle of readers among the 
spiritually-minded. 

It is impossible within the scope of this paper to give any 
extended review of the literary value of this volume. Nor is 
this necessary, for a list of the authors from whom the poems 
are taken goes far towards fixing the general standard of excel- 
lence. English poetical writing in all its great and varied ex- 
tent, both original and in translation, has been made to pay 
tribute to the work. Magazines and newspapers even have been 
ransacked, and wherever a gem lay hidden Mr. Shipley has 
brought it forth and given it a setting in this volume. Manu- 
script collections have been examined and unpublished remains 
have been used in his research. He has reached across the At- 
lantic, and amid a newer and more _ unconventional life, and 
hence one favorable to the poetic temperament, he has sought 
matter, and not without finding it. His industry is beyond all 
praise, and the result of it is a charm of song for the elevation 
and instruction of devout minds. Simply looking over the table 
of contents and noting the names of authors is an interesting 
study, and our own American poets are well represented. 

We shall give only one quotation. It is from Coventry Pat- 
more’s ‘‘The Unknown Eros.” Mr. Shipley might have printed 
it on his title-page by way of dedication, as an expression of 
his own piety toward our Blessed Lady. 


“ Ah, Lady elect, 
Whom the time’s scorn has saved from its respect, 
Would I had art 
For uttering this which sings within my heart. 
But, lo, 
Thee to admire is all the art I know. 
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My Mother and God’s, Fountain of miracle, 
Give me thereby some praise of thee to tell 
In such a song 

As may my guide severe and glad not wrong. 


‘‘Grant me the steady heat 

Of thought wise, splendid, sweet, 

Urged by the great, rejoicing wind that rings 

With draught of unseen wings, 

Making each phrase, for love and for delight, 

Twinkle like Sirius on a frosty night. 

And thou thine own dear frame, Thou only Fair, 
At whose petition meek 

The heavens themselves decree that, as it were, 
They will be weak. 


“Thou, Speaker of all wisdom in a Word, 

Thy Lord; 

Speaker, who thus couldst well afford 

Thence to be silent—ah, what silence that 

Which had for prologue the Magnificat. 

Oh, silence full of wonders, 

More than by Moses in the Mount were heard, 

More than were uttered by the Seven Thunders; 
Silence that crowns, unnoted like the voiceless blue, 
The loud world’s varying view, 

And in its holy heart the sense of all things ponders, 
That acceptably I may speak of thee, 

‘Ora pro me.’” 


The dedication is to Cardinal Manning in these words: “To 
the revered memory of Cardinal Manning, prelate, philanthro- 
pist, patriot. To whom, amongst other gifts and graces, was 
granted to be in his friendship kind, faithful, and true; who 
encouraged the idea of our Blessed Lady’s Anthology and coun- 
selled its development: this book is gratefully dedicated.” 

The fact that Carmina Mariana has already reached a second 
edition shows the deep impression it has produced. 
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WAS SHE RIGHT? 


By HELEN M. SWEENEY. 
PART II. 


WO years had slipped by since Christine had 
broken her engagement to Alvin Dermott. She 
had gone South for a time after it, and had re- 
#3, turned to find that his old circle knew him no 
Sees) = more. 

She made no direct inquiries concerning him, but was led to 
believe that he had gone back to California. Shortly after her 
return Mrs. Lowen became a widow, and for the summer she 
and Christine had taken a house together on the Hudson, a 
little above Albany. They had delayed their return to the city 
while the exquisite Indian summer held the land in thrall with 
its golden days and star-spangled nights. 

At the city of Albany navigation on the Hudson practically 
ceases. A few miles farther up is the Troy dam, a wonderful 
barrier that holds back the upper waters of this noblest of 
rivers, and lets them spread out into a placid, lake-like sheet, a 
delightful spot for pleasure-boats of every description. 

Mrs. Lowen and Christine had for their guest on this quiet 
afternoon their old friend Knox, who was, as he said himself, 
giving them proof of his muscular friendship, as he rowed them 
with strong, swift, steady strokes almost to the Mohawk, that 
here empties into the larger stream. 

They had turned and were floating back with the current, 
talking quietly with long pauses between as friends of long 
standing can. 

“ Those trees are silent moralists,” said Knox, indicating the 
glowing foliage that lined the western bank. “If we, too, could 
only grow old as gracefully and beautifully as they do.” 

Christine dreamily listened, letting her thoughts glide back 
into the past as softly and easily as the boat was running 
with the current. 

“ Look out!” 

Too late. A horrid grating sound, a swerve to the right, 
an instant’s indecision, and the boat slipped over the cross-bar. 

Down, down it went on the slime-covered logs that formed 
the incline of the dam. 

A horrified shriek from Mrs. Lowen, a smothered exclama- 
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tion from Knox, and Christine saw the oars slip from his nerve- 
less hands. 

The frail boat slid still farther, silent, noiseless, on its way 
to certain death. 

She sat perfectly still, frozen with fear, her wild frightened 
eyes fixed on the blanched face before her. 

She noted with a strange intentness that one oar had curved 
in, and its blade had caught between two of the logs that 
formed the slope, arresting their motion. 

Two-thirds of the boat shook and quivered over the angry 
waters churning in milk-white foam thirty feet below, and only 
an oar-blade between them and eternity. 

There was not a word spoken. After the first outcry Mrs. 
Lowen had crouched, silently weeping, on the bottom, her eyes 
hidden in Knox’s arm, which he had thrown around her. 

No one from the shore seemed to have noticed them. They 
hung alone between life and death. 

Christine tried to pray. She could think of nothing but 
O God! O God! and she murmured the Holy Name over and 
over again in agonized appeal. 

All the horrid details of the coming end flamed before her 
—the mangled bodies, the long search, the— Hark! 

It was a dog’s bark. 

Sweeter music never sounded in human ears. Christine me- 
chanically turned her head and saw a collie trotting out on the 
slippery cross-bar, barking as he ran. When he had attracted 
their attention he turned and flew back, the rising waters now 
nearly to his knees. He dashed himself against the window of 
the life-saving station, there for the rescue of just such adven- 
turers, and the keeper looking out saw their peril. 

It took but a few moments to spring into the tiny tug-boat, 
calling as he ran for volunteers. 

By what we term a strange providence, Alvin Dermott had 
that day arrived in Albany and was near the scene of the 
accident. To his credit be it said, he did not know whose life 
was in danger, but was among the first of the few men on the 
rescuing tug. 

“Steady now, steady! Not too quick!” 

Inch by inch the sharp prow crept nearer to the treacher- 
ous cross-bar. 

“Here, catch!” A rope was flung across the dangerous 
space. 

Heavens, they missed it! 

“ Again!” 
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It just grazed the stern, where Christine sat numb and still. 
“Once more!” 

Knox crept cautiously up, stretched over Christine’s lap, 
made one more desperate effort and caught it, as the tried 
blade snapped in two. 

The women never knew just how the rest was done. Chris- 
tine was dimly conscious of hearing her name called in a_ pas- 
sion of love and gratitude, could just feel hot tears and hotter 
kisses rain on her cold face, then merciful oblivion closed around 
her. 

For five long weeks she lay at death’s door. The shock to 
her nervous system was such as to send her again to the edge 
of the grave from which she had just been snatched. 

As life and health returned, slowly and with effort, she took 
up the story of her days. 

She asked no questions and was told nothing of the strange 
aptness of Alvin’s presence on the life-saver’s tug. But his 
eyes and tones haunted her sick fancy like the outer fringes of 
a dream. She was not altogether surprised-when one day Mrs. 
Lowen asked her to see him. 

Christine looked out upon the snow-clad hills, a strained, 
wistful look in her lovely eyes. She wondered if Mrs. Lowen 
knew, yet dared not ask for fear she did. 

“Why should I not see him?” she asked. 

““Why indeed, my dear?” 

He came in, feeling out of place in the white sanctity of 
cher room. The lace at her throat fluttered like a bird strug- 
gling to be set free. 

He took her hand in his, too moved to speak, and devoured 
with his eyes the sweet, wasted face that still was the one face 
in all the world for him. 

She looked up at him in her extreme weakness, the tears 
filling her eyes. As the big drops wet her cheek, he knelt be- 
side her and put both strong arms about her. 

“Christine, Death himself has given you back to me. My 
life has been one big empty hole without you. I need you, 
dear; I can do nothing without you.” 

He felt he was a brute to trade on her weakness; he de- 
spised himself for taking advantage of the strange turn of 
events that had brought them together again. But oh! the 
sight of her was to his hungry eyes the very breath of life. 
The touch of her hand, the soft fall of her dress, the clear, 
honest eyes as she looked up at him, stirred again all the old 
currents of deep feeling, and everything was swept away. 
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Day after day he came, and always the same bitter-sweet 
story: “I am weak; I need you.” 

To no true woman’s heart has that appeal ever been made 
in vain. She knew she was risking her life’s happiness; she 
knew she was going forward into that unknown land with open 
eyes; she knew she was retracting all the arguments she had 
set up two years ago; she knew she was sacrificing all to be- 
come his wife; and yet she did it, for she loved him. 

The night before they were married she went with him to 
the little church on Green Island, where they were to be mar- 
ried quietly. 

The church was dark and empty when they went in. They 
knelt together at the altar-rail, where to-morrow they were to 
be made so indissolubly one that no power on earth or heaven 
could sever them. 

She bowed her head on her clasped hands, and prayed pas- 
sionately for strength and help. He threw his arm across her 
shoulders. ‘“ Christine,” he whispered, with white face and tear- 
dimmed eyes, “I am afraid!” 

Instantly her courage returned. She looked toward the 
altar where the dim rays of the sanctuary-lamp fell on the carved 
figure on the cross. 

‘““O God!” she said aloud, though he scarce could hear her, 
“help my poor boy to keep his promise. Promise Him,” she 
said, turning to Alvin, “that you will not touch liquor again.” 

Reverently and earnestly he repeated, “I promise thee, O 
God.” : 

As they left the church he felt that that was the real mar- 
riage. They might stand before the priest on the morrow and 
take upon them the holy vows, but the essence, the oneness 
was theirs to-night. 

They went to Pasadena on their wedding-trip. As Knox 
turned away after seeing them off, he said to Mrs. Lowen: 
“ Now he’s all right. If any one can make a man of him, she 


” 


can. 

“You don’t think of her,” said Mrs. Lowen. 

“Oh, yes, I do! Every woman likes a ‘case’ to handle. 
She’ll come out all right. She loves him, and just as that love 
conquered before it will again.” 

It had conquered. Never were two so completely happy as 
they were during that halcyon year. As the days went on she 
found more and more to love and admire in the warm, glowing 
nature expanding under the sun of perfect happiness. 

They remained in California. She had never fully recovered 
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from the nervous shock she had had, and his talent speedily 
made a place for him in San Francisco. He soon had a large 
class of art-students about him, pushing their eager way to the 
front. 

Their little home was a paradise—a very Eden for perfect 
love; and like it, too, of short duration. 

One night Christine nearly slipped away from him as she 
went down into the shadow of the awful valley, that every 
woman treads alone, that another little soul may be added to 
the world. For hours she hovered between life and death, 
while Alvin waited and watched for some word outside the 
closed door. 

When his little daughter was laid in his arms, and he was 
told his wife was safe, a great wave of joy rushed through 
him. Never had he lived until that moment. 

He dashed from the house like a madman, and almost 
knocked down Burton, one of the Palette Club men, in his 
headlong flight. 

“Good heavens! man, what’s the matter?” 

“Matter? Matter? Nothing’s the matter. I am the hap- 
piest man in the world. My wife—my child.” 

“You don’t say! I congratulate you. Come down and see 
the boys.” 

Of course “the boys,” some twenty of them, drank to the 
mother’s health, drank to the father’s health, drank to the baby’s 
health, drank to each other’s health, and worse—worse than all, 
Alvin drank with them. Sociability had worked its usual fatal 
spell, and one more ruined life was laid at society’s door. 

The old, old story began again; only this time there were 
added to it a woman’s tears and a baby’s innocent cries. 

What need to dwell on what followed? At first Christine 
did not despair. She still had an influence over him, and that 
would often shame him into sobriety, if only for a day or two. 
But she began to fret as she saw his work slipping from him 
and his talent wasted. Then her sorrow irritated him, and he 
grew morose and sullen, sometimes not coming near her for 
days and weeks at a time. 

Then she made her one fatal mistake; she grew cold and 
indifferent, concentrating all the forces of her nature on her 
child. 

Five long, weary years dragged themselves along. Often she 
was tempted to leave him, but her Catholicity was too strong 
for that. She had crossed the Rubicon and was bound to abide 
by the consequences. Aside from the religious side of it, prac- 
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tically it was out of the question. She had no near relatives, 
and every possibility of such a step was removed by the failure 
of the Cumberland Bank, of New York, in which, her father 
having been a stockholder for years, all her fortune was 
placed. 

There was nothing for it but fortitude; and as she looked 
at the little golden head lying on her arm, even her dark cloud 
had its bright side. 

One day he came into her room sober, but with all the de- 
grading marks of dissipation full upon him. The baby ran to- 
wards him, the little face all alight with her mother’s old lovely 
smile. 

“Hello, youngster!”” he said coldly. She drew back and 
looked at him, surprise and reproach filling the sweet eyes full 
of tears. 

“Come here, darling. Father is not well this morning,” 
Christine said in her soft, sweet mother-tones. But the cold, 
contemptuous look she cast at him pierced even his sullen 
mood, and he frowned heavily and began to drum on the win- 
dow-pane. 

“Send her out,” he said presently. 

Christine sewed on as though she had not heard him, while 
the child looked wonderingly from one to the other. 

He was about to voice an expression when one blazing look 
from her stopped the dreadful word, and she rose as an affronted 
queen might, and said gently, ‘“‘ Baby, take mother’s work away,” 
and kissed the willing little fingers. : 

The face she turned upon him was as if cut from stone, so 
cold and hard it was. He fiercely resented her coldness, yet 
dared not oppose it. 

“We leave here to-morrow,” he said, biting off his words; 
“this place can’t hold me any longer. I’m going East.” 

Her heart leaped up at the thought. She had all the love 
for her native city that born New-Yorkers always have, but she 
said nothing. He waited for some word or movement on her 
part, but none came. Nothing but apathy that was like a wall 
of ice between them. 

“Curse her!” he muttered, savagely biting at his ragged 
moustache. 

“You are more than half to blame for this,” he blurted out. 
“You help a man? You remember your promises? You—” 

Stung into response, she said with all the bitterness of which 
her voice was capable: “ You had better drop the subject of 
promises. Unfortunately my child and I bear your name and 
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are compelled, I suppose, to:allow you to drag us to the low- 
est depths of degradation. If your orders are complete I would 
like the use of my room.” 

He made a miserable effort to retire with dignity, but failed 
ignominiously. 

As he turned to go down the stairs a plaintive little voice 
said, “‘ Fazzer!” 

He turned and caught her in his arms, crushing her against 
his breast, kissing in rough passion her hair, her eyes, her lips 
—while she, half-frightened, clung to his neck with tender 
vehemence. 

He glanced up and saw his wife looking at him in cold sur- 
prise. He put the child down instantly and pushed her away. 
They did not see him again until the day they left for New York. 

Not until they arrived at the Grand Central Depot did 
Christine fully realize the change that had come into her life. 
As the familiar sights and sounds of city life came to her, her 
heart felt as though it would break with suppressed emotion. 
Here she was returning to the city where once she had reigned 
a little queen, and neither knew nor cared where she was to 
sleep that night. When they turned into a second-class hotel, 
on one of the side streets, it mattered not to her. 

As she lay down that night beside her baby she could not 
sleep. Throb, throb, throb! till her head felt full to bursting. 
Presently little fingers strayed across her face and she caught 
and kissed them. 

“Is dis you, muzzer?” she murmured sleepily. 

“Yes, darling’’; but she felt it was not she; this lump of 
lead in her bosom was not her heart; these hot, dry eyes were 
not hers; but, O God be praised! this warm little body cuddled 
up close to her was hers. This little bit of flesh and heart and 
soul was what she had purchased with tears of blood. Her 
weary round of life began again. She thought she had struck 
battom, but did not know it until one day she met Mrs. Lowen 
in a Madison Avenue car. She was elegantly dressed, and with 
her was a donne with a little boy of about three. Christine shrank 
back in her corner and hoped passionately she would not see 
her. But Baby Dermott’s sunny smile had attracted the other 
child, and Christine saw, with a sickening feeling of rebellion, 
the supercilious nurse draw away the velvet-clad little fellow 
from the shabby little girl who had presumed to fraternize with 
him. 

As Christine was getting off she heard the mother say, 
“Come, Knox, and stand by mamma.” 
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‘So she married Knox,” said Christine, half-sadly, half-bitterly, 
to herself, as she looked in the mirror when she had come in. 
“Am I so changed, or did she really know me?” But no blame 
could be attached to any one for not knowing the wrecked woman 
of to-day. The white hair that framed the sad, care-lined face 
was the result of sleepless nights and days filled with shameful 
sorrow. 

Alvin had now become a foreman in a stone-cutter’s yard. 
Even the second-class hotel was too high for them now, and 
Christine laughed in terrible bitterness as she found herself one 
of twenty families in a “double-decker” on Tenth Avenue. 

“From fifth to double-fifth,’ she said to herself in grim 
pleasantry. 

Together with the companionship of her child, there was 
one joy left to her: she still retained her faith. 

Often with baby she would enter the great big, beautiful 
church near her, and would sit for hours, the child asleep in 
her lap, her woeful eyes fixed on the resplendent window where 
our Lady, Queen of the Angels, stood surrounded by “wings of 
flame.” 

Her troubles did not lessen, but from the silent communion 
they were made bearable. 

One Sunday evening she heard a sermon in that church that 
changed the whole current of her life. One of the missionary 
fathers was preaching, his subject ‘“ missions.” 

She heard him with listless attention, her look being fixed 
on the beautiful candelabra ablaze with lights, far up on the 
sanctuary steps. Suddenly her wandering attention was arrested. 

“We are apt,” he was saying, “to think of missions as 
something foreign to our own vocations. We allow certain 
orders to do all the mission-work there is to be done. But did 
it ever strike you, my brethren, that right around each and 
every one of us lies a missionary field? Within every human 
soul God has placed a spark to light the path before or behind 
us. Some of the saints have left trails of glory behind them 
that glow even yet down the vista of the years. But you need 
not be a great saint to light the little space around you. © 

“Even children may be missioners. I remember reading once 
in a book, which has touched many hearts, a passage that ran 
somewhat like this: ‘In olden times there were angels who 
came and took men by the hand and led them away from the 
City of Destruction’; we see no white-winged angels now; but 
yet men are led upward toward a calm and holy life, and the 
hand outstretched to lead them may be the hand of a little child. 
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“Every wife and mother is a missioner; her hearthstone is 
her pulpit, and alas! how often her nearest and dearest are 
the ones who need the work the most. We priests are called 
in emergencies, we see and hear misery enough, God knows; 
but the wife and mother often sees more. 

“While ours is a voluntary calling, yours is often an involun- 
tary one. You have much to bear, but there is but one word 
to say—bear it. 

“Remember, that at God’s altar, in the presence of his 
minister, you promised to take that drunkard, that gambler, that 
wretched man for better or for worse. If it is the worse, take 
hold, do not despair; work, work all the harder, and may God 
help you both! It may be your vocation to save that sin-rid- 
den soul. 

“As for the men—” 

But Christine heard no more. 

Her brain and heart seemed on fire. What if she had been 
wrong in her treatment of the man who had been her curse? 
All the womanly pride in her revolted at the thought, and yet 
—there is something higher than pride. 

God’s gentle dew had fallen on her heart, and she left the 
church with new courage, new hope, new energy to take up 
again the cross whose weight had borne her to the ground. 

How often we see a tenderly nurtured girl leave the shelter 
of home, and join a sisterhood whose mission it may be to 
nurse the sick, or to feed the poor, or to teach the negro or 
Indian. We admire her zeal and devotion. But what sublimity 
of courage it requires for a dainty, cultured, well-bred woman, 
through a sense of duty, to turn again to the man who has 
dragged her in the very dust of humiliation. 

The cases are so dissimilar! 

And yet the zeal that burns in both their hearts was kin- 
dled by the same Divine Hand. 

From that night Christine began her mission work. It was 
not easy. Only God, who alone sees into the depths of a 
woman’s heart, knew how she suffered. Her white, still face 
showed no more lines, it was heavily mapped already; but. the 
hard bitterness was gone. No smiles were there; but an in- 
finite patience lent its white radiance to this woman’s face, and 
it shone on the poor wretch beside her as his guardian angel’s 
must have done. 

Years of dissipation began to tell on him. His wasted 
frame burned day and night with a ceaseless fever, and the 
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consumptive’s hacking cough went on incessantly. She had not 
begun her work of regeneration one day too soon. 

‘Three months afterwards he lay on what she knew was his 
death-bed. His eyes in the sunken sockets followed her as she 
moved about the room trying, with pitifully small success, to 
make the miserable place home-like. 

“Christine!’’ There was a note in his voice she had not 
heard in many, many days. She came and laid her cool palm 
on his gaunt face. ‘My poor wife!” 

Her tears, which had never flowed for his cruelty, ran freely 
now at his remorse. The fever was gone, and with it all the 
fictitious strength it brought. 

She slipped away when she could and asked a neighbor to 
go for a priest. And when he came, and the Blood of the 
Lamb without spot had cleansed the guilty soul, a great peace 
settled down on them both. It was the hush of expectancy. 
In those few days Christine tasted the only real happiness her 
life had ever known. 

He said to her once, “You should have stuck to your 
‘no,’ dear.” 

She softly stroked the head on her shoulder. “No,” she 
said, “hard as it was I am not sorry now. If you were alone 
in the midst of danger and temptation, would you be at peace 
with God to-night?” 

“Oh, no!” and he shuddered. ‘‘My beloved, you have 
saved my soul, but I have spoiled your life.” 

“‘ What matter?” she said, and there was a ring of exulta- 
tion in her voice. “God saves souls through women's lives!” 

His eyes kindled with hers. “Ah, Christine, there are more 
uncrowned martyrs than those in the canonical list.” 

Two days later she saw by the paper that a kind neighbor 
loaned her, that the Cumberland Bank had resumed payment. 

She knew that anxiety for her future was a pang added to 
those of death, and yet she dreaded to tell him of this unex- 
pected good fortune; but she reasoned, good news never kills. 

But it did. 

At eleven that night he died. 

As Christine’s tears fell on the cold, quiet face she sobbing- 
ly said to the closed eyes that would answer hers no more, 
“Mine is not a wasted life, love; you are safe and I am happy.” 

The baby awoke. 

“ Mother, is my father worse?” 

“No, dearest, he is better.” 





MY INDIAN BASKET. 
By MARGRET HOLMES BATES. 


ITTLE Leota sits weaving her grasses, 
And slim willow wands in the glow of 
the sun; 
Forward and backward her bone needle 
passes, 
Adding the coils till the wee basket’s 
done. 


Crooning a hymn that the good Padre 
taught her, 
Blending her voice with the roll of the sea, 
Happy and sweet sat Coacoohee’s daughter, 
Weaving and chanting her Ave Marie. 


When she has finished the basket she handles, 
What a fine price the sefiora will pay! 

Then she will purchase the tallest of candles, 
And light up the altar as brilliant as day. 


There she sits, rapt in her dreams beatific, 
Patient, serene, till her basket is done; 

Facing the waves of the mighty Pacific, 
Backing the “‘ Mission” that basks in the sun. 





And here is the basket. My scissors and thimble 
Repose in its depths, without giving one sign 

That their snug place of rest might serve as a symbol 
Of patient endeavor, quite nearly divine. 


Four days’ journey eastward the basket was carried— 
Fifty-five years ago, if ’tis a day; 

My grandmother then was a girl, and married 
A dark-eyed vanchero of Santa Barb’ra. 


And still in the basket a faint odor lingers, 
A hint of the mesa when grasses-are wet; 

And I fancy the dents of the slender brown fingers 
And a breath of the hymn are discernible yet. 


And oft as I gaze on my work-basket, laden 
With spools and with skeins, comes a vision to me 
Of little Leota, the Indian maiden, 
Who died in the “ Mission” that stands by the sea. 
VOL, LIX.—14 





LIFE IN AN ANGLICAN SEMINARY. 


REMINISCENCES OF LIFE IN AN ANGLICAN 
SEMINARY. 


By REv. CLARENCE A. WALWORTH. 
CHAPTER I. 


From Law to Divinity —Presbyterians in a Quandary.—My Location and Sur- 
roundings at the Seminary.—Evangelical Friends in the City. 


MN the summer of 1842 I was a practising lawyer in 
Rochester, N. Y., being the junior member of the 
firm of Chapin & Walworth. Our office was in a 
second story front room of the Smith Block, so- 
: x called, in Main Street, and directly facing the 
principal hotel in that city. We were doing a good business 
and I liked my profession well enough. About that time, how- 
ever, my mind had been turned towards religion more stead- 
fastly than ever before. I felt growing up within me a strong 
desire to devote myself entirely to the church. I opened my 
mind on this subject to the Rev. Dr. Whitehouse, then rector 
of St. Luke’s, and afterwards Bishop of Illinois. I was a mem- 
ber of St. Luke’s choir, and a teacher in the Sunday-school, 
and was strongly attached to the rector. He encouraged me 
to follow my inclination, as being both rational and deeply 
settled, and wrote a letter for me to Bishop De Lancey recom- 
mending me as a candidate for orders in his diocese. 

Neither my father nor any of my friends made any serious 
opposition to my purpose, and it was carried into speedy exe- 
cution. My father’s personal library of law-books, a large and 
fine collection, was sent home to him forthwith; and when I 
parted with these very little of law remained with me. I my- 
self returned to the family residence at Saratoga Springs, to 
wait for the opening of the next term of the General Théologi- 
cal Seminary in New York City. I recall only one event which 
occurred during this interval of any importance to these reminis- 
cences. Although it forms no part of my career at the semi- 
nary, I introduce it here because it had some influence upon 
the development of my mind while there. It brought before 
me in a very practical shape the question of clerical and mis- 
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sionary celibacy, a question which afterwards I found much 
mooted among my fellow-students. 

At my father’s request I went with him to attend an annual 
meeting of the American Board of Foreign Missions. I was 
very glad to do this, for the work of spreading the Gospel in 
heathen lands had always seemed to me the best and clearest 
note of true Christian life in that vague and strangely assorted 
thing which Protestants name the church. Our house was always 
open to every one that bore the name of missionary. It was 
one of my mother’s chief delights to read the pages of the 
Missionary Herald, although little was ever found recorded there 
except the establishment of some new printing-press, some new 
translation and publication of Bibles and tracts into foreign lan- 
guages, and new “signs of interest” in some individuals among 
the savages who seldom ripened into Christians. 

My father also was fond of attending missionary gatherings, 
and every morning at family prayers was careful to invoke a 
blessing upon missionary labors. We children were all familiar 
with the words of this prayer, which never varied: ‘“‘ We ear- 
nestly beseech thee, O God! to give thy special benediction to 
all those messengers of the Gospel who carry the glad tidings 
of a Saviour’s love to the dark and benighted corners of the 
earth.” When these familiar words came to the ears of the 
children of the family they often found us gathered together in 
a group in the middle of the room, engaged in anything but 
prayer. It was the signal that “ Amen” was imminent, and that 
it was time to find our way back to our chairs. There, kneel- 
ing with our heads to the wall, we buried our faces in our 
hands like the older members of the family. It is not very edi- 
fying to tell of this; the impression of the prayer, however, 
was not altogether lost upon us. We learned to respect the 
missionary life as the highest and noblest of vocations. 

I had no scruple in attending this convention of Presby- 
terians with my father. I myself, although I had joined the 
Anglican Church, was not at this time very Anglican. I was 
neither a high-churchman nor a low-churchman. I might more 
properly have been called an Evangelical. 

I remember meeting, about this time, an old college-mate— 
a Presbyterian, I think—who, after hailing me cordially, said: “I 
understand, Walworth, that you have become an Episcopalian 
since we met last.’’ I answered, “ Yes.” ‘‘ Well,” said he, “are 
you one of the high heels or low heels?” Not willing to be 
classed with either faction, I answered that I was not aware of 
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any peculiarity about my heels. ‘ Well,” said he, “do you care 
whether your prayer-books are printed in black letters or red?” 
“Not at all.” My views, in truth, were very broad in regard to 
Protestantism, and very narrow in respect to Catholicism. 

At this annual convention I attended not only all the busi- 
ness meetings of the board, but, as I remember, all the religious 
services, and did not hesitate to receive communion with the 
rest. 

The principal action of the American Board of Missions at 
this meeting was one that opened my eyes very much to the 
practical fruitlessness of Presbyterianism. The standing com- 
mittee of the board made a public report to the meeting, in 
which they recommended that thereafter all missionaries sent 
out to foreign missions should be single and remain unmarried. 
The reason was that married missionaries have generally large 
families which engross much of their time and cripple their 
capacity for missionary labor. It was found, moreover, that the 
children of missionaries carried abroad, or born there, were not 
only deprived of the advantages of a good education, but were 
exposed to the evil influences of heathen immoralities. This 
made it necessary to send them home in large numbers to be 
maintained at the expense of the board. Hence the recommen- 
dation of the committee to employ only celibates in foreign 
missionary labor. 

The report of this committee fell like a thunderclap upon 
the assembled multitude. Here was, in fact, an unexpected 
justification of the Catholic Church in her enjoining a life of 
celibacy upon her clergy, and in her employment of so many 
women vowed to celibacy in Christian education. The agitation 
of the assembly was intensified by the shock given to a large 
number of ladies present, wives and daughters both of clergy- 
men and of laymen. These women, indeed, formed a majority 
of the audience present. Such ladies, I think it may safely be 
said, are generally more interested in missionary work abroad 
than are their fathers, brothers, and husbands, and more inclined 
to be generous in its support. 

The report of the committee had cast a wet blanket upon 
the whole assemblage. A silence prevailed which was ominous. 

At this juncture looking down from the gallery, I saw my 
father rise on the floor below to address the meeting. He op- 
posed the recommendation of the committee as a most dangerous 
experiment, and most injurious to the missionary cause. He 
dwelt particularly upon the value of woman’s work and influ- 
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ence in the foreign field. This sentiment prevailed, and the un- 
fortunate report was as promptly and effectually suppressed as 


the guinea-pig in “ Wonderland,” when “ Alice” sat down upon: 


him. I asked my father afterwards how he could bring himself 
to make such an argument. The facts presented by the report 
were manifestly true, I said, and the conclusion to which the 
committee had come was inevitable. No missionary work could 
prosper with missionaries so handicapped. 

“That’s true enough,” he replied. “Our foreign missions 
are doing very little. The expense of supporting the mission- 
aries would be greatly lessened if they would go without fami- 
lies and remain unmarried, but don’t you see that in that case 
we would have no missions at all? Women would not be em- 
ployed, men would not go, and all the enthusiasm at home 
about missions would die out; besides little money could be 
gathered to keep them up. Didn’t you see how all life was 
taken out of the meeting by the reading of that report?” 

I said: “Yes. But what is the use of keeping up foreign 
missions among the heathen when the heathen are not convert- 
ed?” He admitted the scarcity of converts, but in a moody 
way said: “The thought of foreign missions helps to keep reli- 
gion alive at home.” 

Coming from a lawyer this reply seemed to me very strange 
and unsatisfactory. It avoided the main issue, and easily ad- 
mitted of a demurrer. The Presbyterians were thus, to my 
mind, placed in the position of a body of Christians maintain- 
ing a great humbug. And furthermore, another question was 
brought forward to a prominence. If celibacy was practically 
necessary to missionary work, why not important also to all 
laborers in the Christian ministry? To admit this was to 
score a point in favor of clerical celibacy, if not of popery. I 
was imbued with the prevalent suspicions of horns and hoofs, 
but from this time forward I felt that in one strong point 
affecting true Christian life in the church Protestants were far 
behind. 

The opening of the fall term next ensuing of the General 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in New York 
City found me at Twentieth Street, in my room in the east 
building. There were two long buildings at that time, each 
flanked at both ends by dwelling-houses for the professors. 

The institution to which I was now attached was of a much 
higher order, both in the character of its professors and the 
scholarly habits of its students, than any other that I knew of 
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Bishop Onderdonk, of New York, was its president. He was 
a high-churchman of the highest type. He was a fearless 
and tenacious polemic, and strongly inclined in favor of the 
Oxford movement. He was also professor of ecclesiastical 
polity. The text-book that he used in class was Hooker, with 
free use of a work by Law, the non-juror, in all that regarded 
apostolical succession. His classes were not very frequent nor 
very regular; but the subject-matter of his lectures and recita- 
tions was the all-important one to Episcopalians of apostolical 
succession, and the divine institution of the clergy in three dis- 
tinct orders. 

Dr. Samuel H. Turner was dean of the faculty, and taught 
hermeneutics. It would be difficult to define his position as 
either high or low. He was not what could be called evan- 
gelical He hated cant of all kinds, whether nasal or pom- 
pous, and when officiating in the chapel expedited his prayers 
with the utmost simplicity. The students understood him well, 
and none of them, I think, attributed his carelessness of manner 
to a want of earnestness. 

Dr. Bird Wilson, professor of systematic divinity (at that 
time we called it dogmatic theology), stood very high in the 
opinion of the students, though out of class-time he mingled 
very little with them. He was the “judicious Hooker” of the 
seminary. He sailed serenely above all the currents and eddies 
of party wrangling, like the moon above the clouds. His text- 
book was Pearson on the Creed. 

Dr. Ogilby was not a very great man among the faculty, 
but a very strongly marked one. His branch was ecclesiastical 
history, in which he succeeded Bishop Whittingham. He was 
enthusiastically high church, and bitterly opposed to what, in 
common with the most of his class, he most uncivilly called 
Romanism, and was scarcely less hostile to Dissenters. Eccle- 
siastical history to this professor was not so much a field of 
truth as a forest of materials from which he lopped cudgels 
for controversy. His very pronunciation was devoutly English. 

The professor of pastoral theology was the Rev. Dr. Benja- 
min I. Haight. He heard us preach our sermons in class, and 
criticised them. His only text-book, as I remember, was a 
treatise on pulpit eloquence, by Claude, the celebrated oppo- 
nent of Bossuet. I owe much to this admirable treatise, and 
know of nothing to equal it. Dr. Haight was for many years 
the rector of All Saints’ Church, in Henry Street, at the cor- 
ner of Scannel. He was a man of grave deportment—a wa 
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media man, safe and cautious, and consequently not over-zeal- 
ous or vigorous. 

Among all the officers of the seminary Dr. Clement C. 
Moore stands forth most distinctly pictured in my memory. 
He was the author of the famous verses beginning, ‘’Twas the 
Night before Christmas.” His residence was a fine old mansion 
fronting the seminary on Twentieth Street, on a large plot of 
ground with pine-trees. There it was, I am glad to believe, that 
as he himself tells us, when 


“Mamma in her ’kerchief and I in my cap 
Had just settled ourselves for a nice winter’s nap,” 


Santa Claus interrupted him by coming down the chimney with 
his pack of gifts. Santa Claus himself could not be more wel- 
come to children than was this odd and genial man upon his 
appearance in the Hebrew class. He was very peculiar in his 
ways; but one great feature of his peculiarity was, that he was 
utterly unartificial He was droll, but unconsciously so. He 
never joked in the class, but always something made the class- 


room seem merry when he was in it. He was a true scholar 
in Hebrew. His knowledge of Hebrew words did not seem to 
be derived from the dictionary alone. He knew each word 
familiarly, and remembered all the different places where it 
occurred in the Hebrew Bible, and so could prove its signifi- 
cance in one place by the meaning which necessarily attached 
to it elsewhere. 

After this brief introduction of the reader to the mem- 
bers of the faculty, I now turn back to my own room, with 
its surroundings, and to my first impressions of the institution. 
The main hall in the east building led from.the front then 
on Twentieth Street to the rear, and was crossed by a lateral 
hall somewhat narrower. My room was in the second story on 
the west side of the great hall, with windows looking out upon 
Twentieth Street. Alfred B. Beach, my room-mate, and I 
occupied this apartment as a study-room, and each had a sepa- 
rate sleeping apartment behind and connecting with it. Beach 
still lives, and is rector of St. Peter’s Church in New York 
City. 

Across the hall, directly opposite our door, was the room 
occupied by Arthur Carey, a memorable young man, whose in- 
fluence upon my own life has been very great. I shall have 
frequent occasion to recur to him in these pages. 
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On the opposite or west side of my study, and divided from 
it by a partition wall, was a room occupéed by James A. Mc- 
Master, the door of which was reached by the smaller passage 
already mentioned. Beach and I were thus flanked in between 
two leading spirits of the seminary, widely differing in natural 
character, but both far advanced in that current which soon 
afterwards carried so many Anglicans into the faith and com- 
munion of the ancient church. 

McMaster was an old acquaintance whom I had known at 
Union College. He entered the freshman class of that institu- 
tion when I began my junior year, and I remember well the 
amusement which, as an eccentric lad fresh from the country, 
he excited amongst his fellow-students. His unusual height, 
for even at that time he must have been very nearly six-feet- 
two, his thin face, prominent nose, eagle eye, and impetuous 
manner made him conspicuous at once among his companions. 
They soon found out, however, that he was no ever-green, but 
one born to command respect. His position at the seminary in 
Twentieth Street was already a well-defined one; and although 
disliked by many for his aggressiveness, no one ventured to look 
down upon him. 

He was the first to open my eyes to that peculiar atmos. 
phere which all who came to the seminary must necessarily 
breathe. Some called it Catholic; some called it Romish and 
superstitious; some called it a spirit of reform, and return to 
true doctrine and genuine piety; and others regarded it as a 
relapse into religious darkness and barbarism. Whatever it 
might be, however, the seminary was recognized by all as the 
focus of a new religious life in the Episcopalian body. It was 
not low-churchism, neither was it “ high-and-dry.” 

McMaster entered my room one evening soon after my 
arrival, and was in conversation with me for an hour or more. 
He chanced to use the expression of “ baptismal regeneration.” 
It was something perfectly new to me, strange though it may 
seem, for I was now already an Episcopalian of some five years 
standing. “What do you mean?” said I. “ Baptism is simply 
a ceremony—something outward and visible tothe eye. Regener- 
ation, however, is the new birth—a change of the soul into a 
new life. The two words, therefore, put together, signify no- 
thing.” My friend, however, insisted that the two words ex- 
pressed very properly a true Christian doctrine, and one clearly 
contained in the Holy Scripture. He referred to the baptism of 
St. Paul, and quoted the words of Ananias: “And now why 
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tarriest thou? Rise up and be baptized, and wash away thy 
sins.” From this text he argued that baptism, duly received, 
carried with it the pardon of sin, and that the pardon of sin 
to Saul involved a new birth given to his soul. I doubted the 
correctness of this citation, and although McMaster looked for 
it in the New Testament, he was not able at the time to find it. 

New as this doctrine of baptismal regeneration was to me, 
and unconvinced as I remained notwithstanding my friend’s ar- 
gument, the very statement of it fixed itself so firmly in my 
mind that I remained for a long time sleepless during the night 
revolving the question, and unable to dismiss it. I took the 
first opportunity I found to cross the hall into Carey’s room 
and ask him to explain what McMaster had meant. 

“T see,’ said Carey, “that this doctrine appears to you ab- 
surd. One thing, however, you will be obliged to acknowledge, 
that it is the doctrine of the church to which you belong.” 
He then opened the Book of Common Prayer and read to me 
the words of the baptismal service pronounced by the priest 
directly after applying the baptismal water to the child, which 
run as follows: “Seeing, therefore, that this child is now re- 
generate, etc.” He then read to me also the passage from the 
Acts of the Apostles, which McMaster had not been able to 
find, in which the Apostle Paul gives to the people an account 
of his conversion and baptism. And we conversed together a 
long while on this subject. I was not convinced at once, for 
the idea of grace conveyed to the soul by means of a sacramen- 
tal ceremony is something utterly inconsistent with the ordinary 
training of a Protestant mind. I could not, however, dismiss it 
from mine, and it was not very long before I received it un- 
doubtingly and with a firmness of conviction which could never 
afterwards be shaken. It was the entering wedge of a new 
faith, far broader and deeper than any I then conceived of as 
possible. 

A very interesting and valuable society had been organized 
amongst the students for the discussion of theological and other 
questions belonging especially to the clerical profession. Arthur 
Carey presided over it at that time, and its debates were well 
attended by all the prominent students of every shade of opinion, 
puseyites, evangelicals and independents, high-churchmen, low- 
churchmen, and no-churchmen-at-all, all gathered together to 
maintain their distinctive views. I was attracted to one of 
these meetings soon after my arrival at the seminary, and the 
debate which took place opened before me a new world of 
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surprise. The question as debated turned chiefly upon this 
point: Whether Protestants, congregated in folds not covered by 
the Apostolic Succession, were Christians. I was amazed to 
find that a very strong array of speakers, if not indeed the pre- 
vailing sentiment, was unfavorable to dissenters as forming a 
part of Christendom. In all my experience I had hitherto never 
heard such a point raised. I was shocked as well as amazed, 
and before the debate closed I took occasion to rise and ex- 
press my wonder. I was too young in theology to make the 
necessary distinctions which belong to such a question. I used 
only the argumentum ad verecundiam. 1 said that I was the 
child of Presbyterian parents and that I recognized several of 
the speakers as having been brought up in that denomination. 
I thought that some of the opinions expressed there so strongly 
and freely would sound very strangely at the firesides from 
which they had come. I acknowledged my inability to deal 
with the question very logically, but I felt sure that there was 
a mistake somewhere. Some apologetic explanations were then 
made for my benefit by the speakers whose remarks had sur- 
prised me, but they failed to give me any new light or diminish 
my wonder. 

Carey, the president, was the last speaker. It was his part 
to sum up the debate, and he did it with a power, a gentleness, 
a thoughtfulness and discrimination, which were characteristic of 
himself and marvellous in one so young. He drew distinctions in 
defining the words “Church” and “ Christian” not very unlike 
such as would be drawn by a Catholic ‘to the manner born.” 
His doctrine was all on the High-Church side, and gave no 
countenance to what is known as Evangelical Protestantism ; 
but there was no wounding in his words, they had in them no 
personal sting, though some of the speakers must have felt gently 
rebuked by them. I conceived a strong admiration and love 
for the young man which has never left me since. One even- 
ing, shortly after this debate, I was sitting alone in my room 
when Carey entered. I was unoccupied. I could not read 
evenings, for my sight had begun to fail—a trouble which, dating 
from that time, has followed me with variations during my 
whole life. Carey expressed his sympathy at the condition of 
my sight, and asked if I would not like to have him read to 
me. I accepted his offer eagerly. He took up a copy of the 
New Testament which lay upon my table and commenced read- 
ing from the Gospel of St. John, opening at the fourteenth 
chapter and reading through to the end. I had never before 
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then appreciated so fully the solemn beauty of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Carey was an admirable reader, keeping midway between a 
tedious monotony and all extravagance of expression. His voice 
was low and sweet, and had a quietness of suppressed feeling 
in its tones which was magnetic. He made no comments on any- 
thing he read, but let the sacred page tell its own story. I 
never read those chapters now, particularly the three containing 
our Lord’s discourse after the Last Supper, but my thoughts go 
back to that memorable evening, and I see Carey’s kindly face 
before me and his hair glowing like gold in the lamp-light. His 
influence over me was at once established, and I thank God for 
it still. 

McMaster was a man of a very different mould from Arthur 
Carey, although perhaps the most intimate friend that he had 
at the seminary. He also exercised a strong influence in the 
movement towards Catholicism. If he did not bring down much 
game, he was very effective in starting it, and was always ready 
for a discussion. 

One day Harwood, a student belonging to an advanced class, 
was visiting my room-mate and myself, and broached some opin- 
ions which Beach, a staunch high-churchman, looked upon as un- 
sound. Neither he nor I could maintain any discussion with a 
student of Harwood’s experience. Beach was glad to call in re- 
inforcements. He had heard the step of McMaster passing along 
the hall on his way to descend the stairs. Going quickly to 
the door, Beach called him back, saying, “Stop, Mac, I want 
you! Here’s Harwood. He says the Ecumenical Councils are 
not infallible.” McMaster turned back at once. He strode into 
the room and, throwing his long leg over the back of a chair 
and resting his arm upon his knee, he fixed his eagle eyes up- 
on Harwood and vociferated: ‘“ Where are your grounds?” 
Harwood was not a man to be alarmed, and immediately a hot 
discussion ensued which lasted until both parties had expended 
their ammunition. Beach and I remained prudently silent. 

I was not a classmate of McMaster’s, being in my first year 
when he was in his third, and can give very little account of 
him in regard to his proficiency in the regular studies of a 
seminary course. He was certainly a great reader and was very 
fond of reading rare books, especially books by Catholic authors, 
or of old-fashioned Anglican divines, little known to Episcopa- 
lians of the present day. The library of the institution afforded 
many notable books of either class. Among these I remember 
the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas and the Catena Aurea. These 
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furnished him with an artillery of heavy guns very formidable 
in controversy. While busily occupied in his room one day 
with a volume of St. Thomas on the table before him, he was 
interrupted by a sudden rap at the door. Knowing it to be 
locked, and not caring to be interrupted, he made no answer; 
the knock was repeated, to as little purpose. The knocking 
still continued, and, it becoming evident that some one was 
there who believed him to be in and was determined to get 
admission, he turned his eyes towards the door and saw above 
it, looking down upon him through the transom, the face of his 
brother, a Presbyterian clergyman. This brother was as tall as 
himself, and the door was no screen between them. Seclusion 
was now hopeless. Our medieval student was obliged to turn 
his attention from the Angelic Doctor to Dr. McMaster, of 
Ballston Spa. 

James A. McMaster will, no doubt, figure for a long while 
in the history of Catholic progress in this country as a promi- 
nent actor. It is probable that some friend—better acquainted 
with the events of his later life—will write his biography as it 
should be written, with care and study. I must, therefore, be 
pardoned if I pass over the more serious events of his career, 
and more valuable traits of his character, and endeavor to place 
him before the reader in such strong lights and shadows, and 
such colors, as to present a lively picture of the man, but not 
an analytical study. 

I may as well say here that I found myself occupying a 
somewhat anomalous position among the students of the Gen- 
eral Seminary. I was no churchman, either high or low; I had 
taken no interest in the Oxford movement, and had very little 
conception of what it was. The accidental circumstance, while 
studying law at Canandaigua, of boarding and lodging nearly 
opposite an Episcopalian church, and of having its organist for 
a fellow-lodger, had led me to join its choir and attend its ser- 
vices. This I continued afterwards by mere habit until 1839, 
when I received confirmation at the hands of Bishop Onderdonk 
at St. Paul’s Church, Albany. I was at that time prosecuting 
my law studies in the office of Stevens & Cagger, of that city. 
Dr. Kip, afterwards Bishop of California, was at that time rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s, and I had become a singer in his choir and 
the superintendent of his Sunday-school. No questions had 
been put to me as to what I believed or did not believe. I 
found myself in the Anglican Church with apparently the full 
liberty to believe what I liked and to change my belief un- 
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questioned. I had, no doubt, some very strong religious convic- 
tions, which I think I would have maintained at the cost of 
my life; but with these convictions I could without scruple have 
become a Presbyterian or Methodist as readily as an Episcopa- 
lian. Such a man cannot be classed as a churchman. I do not 
think I could very properly have been styled an Evangelical. 
In the matter of “justification by faith only” I was scarcely 
a staunch Protestant. That doctrine seemed to me Antinomian 
and consequently immoral. I knew that many Protestants ac- 
quiesced in it who did not practically rely upon it, but I would 
have been unwilling to profess it in any distinct language if this 
had been exacted of me. 

Under these circumstances it can easily be understood that 
I had no bias which kept me from associating freely and 
intimately with any student, whether dryly high or evangeli- 
cally low, ritualistic, puseyite, or of still stronger Romanizing 
tendencies. I readily formed friendships with any one, whether 
in or out of the seminary, in whose personality I saw the meas- 
ure of a well-made man. Among my most familiar associates 
was my cousin, Charles Platt, who was one year in advance of 
me. He was the son of Commodore Charles Platt, of the 
United States navy, and a candidate of our western diocese. 
In that same class were to be numbered William Everett, who 
had commenced life as a medical doctor and is now pastor of 
the Church of the Nativity in Second Avenue, New York City. 
Harwood was a prominent member of the same class; in her- 
meneutics, ecclesiastical history, and in almost everything else, 
holding to German notions, a high-churchman in matters of au- 
thority and externals, but rather low-church in doctrine. Har- 
wood is still living, holding the rectorship of Trinity Church, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Mason Gallagher was also in Platt’s class, and a candidate 
of Bishop De Lancey’s; he is still living, I am told, and is 
now a preacher among the reformed Episcopalians. He was an 
Irishman, perhaps an Orangeman, of the controversial stamp. I 
remember little of his polemics, however, except that I fre- 
quently saw him in the gymnasium. We had a room in the 
seminary appropriated to gymnastics, with parallel bars, poles 
and ropes for climbing and Swinging, boxing-gloves, etc. This 
room was much frequented by Gallagher, as also by Wyatt, a 
very gentlemanly and superior young man, son of Dr. Wyatt, 
rector of St. Paul’s' Church in Charles Street, Baltimore. These 
two I often saw engaged in pounding each other with boxing- 
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gloves. I remember little else of Wyatt, but shall have occa- 
sion to speak of Gallagher again. In the same class was a 
Greek from Greece proper, if I remember right, named Stamos 
Trikaliotes. His classmates remember somewhat vividly how 
he preached a sermon, as an exercise in Dr. Haight’s depart- 
ment, in which some curious chemical statements convulsed 
both the doctor and the whole class with laughter. He was, ' 
when I knew him, no Greek in belief. He was sufficiently Evan- 
gelical in his notions to satisfy even one so profoundly Protes- 
tant as Bishop Mcllvain, of Ohio. 

A leading and cultivated mind also in Platt’s class was 
Benjamin F. Whicher, who died recently a Catholic layman. 
Harry Montgomery, afterwards familiar to New-Yorkers as 
Episcopalian pastor of a church in their city, was, as a student, 
very enthusiastic in matters of rite, and ceremony, and ecclesi- 
astical art. Gardnér of Maine, a very companionable man, was 
in my class, and a fondness for the same studies helped to 
make our friendship more familiar. Geer was our organist and 
choir-master, and as I met him constantly at practice and sat 
next to him in chapel, I have him in very distinct remem- 
brance. Some other faces come back to me vividly enough, 
whose names I find it impossible to recall. Wadhams, McVic- 
kar, Donelly, Gibson, and other of my familiar associates, 
were all deeply interested in the Oxford movement, and not 
much afraid of Rome. 

Carey and McMaster can scarcely be classed with these, for 
their hearts already looked lovingly and earnestly towards the 
ancient faith, and I am persuaded that nothing but the example 
of Newman, Oakeley, and others who were their acknowledged 
masters, kept them back from the arms of the church. Among 
the Evangelicals in the seminary I found none that attracted 
me. I had some friends of this kind, however, in the city. 
My sister, Mrs. Jenkins, lived in Eleventh Street near Fifth 
Avenue. Mrs. Codwise, a Presbyterian lady who lived in St. 
Mark’s Place, Eighth Street, was an old family friend. From 
the first moment of my arrival at the seminary she kept watch 
and ward over me, suspected me of hair-shirts, crosses and cru- 
cifixes, and sought to introduce me into a circle of Evangeli- 
cals, Episcopalians or otherwise. As I frequently took tea at 
her house and spent the evening with her, I met a variety of 
clergymen of every possible kind. Each one of these she took 
care to assure me was eminent, interesting, and lovely. Now 
and then among them appeared some man of note that might 
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be called eminent if not interesting. Dr. Cummings, of the 
Church of the Puritans and a noted anti-popery preacher, was 
one of these. I found him very talkative, very bitter, and most 
unlovable. I went with her one evening to hear him preach; 
I never heard such bitterness, hatred, and bigotry concentrated 
into one sermon. “Isn’t he fervent? isn’t he charming?” said 
the good lady as we went out. I fear that my reply shocked 
her more than the denunciations of the minister had done. 
Most of the divines that I met at her house seemed to me 
sufficiently dull and dry. I valued the good lady herself above 
a thousand of them. 

One evening at her earnest solicitation I accompanied her to 
the museum on the corner of Broadway and Chambers Street. 
She had been reading about Indian missions and this made her 
anxious to witness an Indian war-dance. We started early in 
order to pay a visit first to the Bible Society. Passing through 
one of the rooms she stopped me suddenly before a large arm- 
chair. 

“Look at that!” said she. ‘What do you think that is?” 

“T see nothing,” I replied, “but an arm-chair. I remember 
one in my grandmother’s kitchen very like it.” 

“No,” she said, “it is something more than that. You'll be 
delighted when I tell you. I want you to sit down in it.” I 
complied. 

‘Now then, my dear young friend,” she exclaimed, “I want 
you to understand that you are sitting in the very chair that 
the ‘Dairyman’s Daughter’ died in. Think of it! How do you 
feel now?” 

“Mrs, Codwise,” said I solemnly, “I am astonished that a Pro- 
testant lady so noted for true piety and horror of superstition 
should endeavor to teach me the veneration of relics.” 

“Oh, how provoking you are!” she exclaimed. “Is it possi- 
ble that you can sit in that chair—that chair—that chair! and 
not be thrilled with emotion?” 

Our visit to the museum was not more successful. I en- 
joyed the war-dance very much, but the good lady was nearly 
frightened out of her senses by the ferocity of the painted 
warriors, who were true Indians, and the terrible ring of their 
war-whoops. 

“O let us go! take me away!” she said. “I can’t endure 
it. I shall die. This is dreadful.” I stood up and looked 
around upon the crowd. It was impossible to make our way 
out, and I told her so. She closed her eyes and endeavored to 
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deafen her ears, and so wait for the termination of the exhibi- 
tion. I presume that her interest in the Indian missions con- 
tinued, but am confident that nothing thereafter could have in- 
duced her to become a missionary. In truth, so far as may be 
judged by the injudicious measures she took to lead my soul 
in the right way, she had little vocation for the missionary 
life. 

The great doctrinal bulwark of the Anglican system is well 
understood to be its claim to Apostolical Succession. One can 
scarcely claim to be distinctly Episcopalian until he has learned 
that. I had not yet learned it when I arrived at the seminary 
and attached little importance to it. It did not come up in 
the seminary course until the second year. I mastered pretty 
well what there was of it in my first year. It was brought out 
prominently before the New York public in the famous Potts 
and Wainwright controversy, which originated as follows: 

Rufus Choate, the great Boston lawyer and orator, made an 
address that year in New York City at the celebration of the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. In the course of his 
address he spoke of the Pilgrim fathers as having founded “a 
church without a bishop and a state without a king.” This 
had occasioned considerable merriment in the audience. Dr. 
Wainwright of New York occupied a chair upon the stage and 
near the speaker. At the dinner which followed, Dr. Wain- 
wright, when rising to compliment the orator, took occasion to 
parry the joke by saying that “while a state could very well 
exist without a king, there could be no church without a bishop.” 
Dr. Potts, the pastor of a fashionable Presbyterian church on 
Fifth Avenue, took umbrage at this declaration and opened a 
controversy with Dr. Wainwright in the public papers. The 
arguments for and against the necessity of a succession of 
bishops to constitute a church, and for and against the claim 
of Episcopalians to such a succession, were pretty thoroughly 
discussed in the debate. 

Being a greenhorn in theology, I followed this discussion 
with much attention. So did Hiram Walworth, an uncle of 
mine who resided in Hudson Square. I frequently spent my 
evenings at his house, and we took pleasure in reading and 
canvassing the points of this controversy. The necessity of a 
distinctive order of bishops to constitute a valid Christian 
church soon became quite manifest to me, though my uncle 
would not admit it. His objections, however, were always 
shrewd and forcibly put, and converted what might have been 
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a superficial reading into a careful study. I thus became for 
the first time a veritable Episcopalian. 

It may not be amiss in this place to add a few more words 
in regard to this uncle. 

His family were Presbyterians, and he loved to profess him- 
self as a thorough Calvinist. He was a great joker, and this 
profession was one of his favorite jokes. He loved to put for- 
ward the most hideous tenets of Calvinism in their worst form. 
He held a pew in a Presbyterian church near by, but he did 
not think it important to attend its services with the rest of 
his family. When I ventured cautiously to rebuke him for this 
he would say: 

“ What should I go to church for? I know well enough all 
the minister could tell me.” 

“You ought to go there in order to pray.” 

“What do I want to pray for? It’s his duty, and let him 
attend to it.” 

“Yes, my dear uncle,” I insisted, “but you need to pray 
yourself, and maintain the spirit of prayer in your soul in order 
to save it.” 

“No, I don’t. I’m elected.” 

“Don’t be too certain of that, uncle. You need to make 
your vocation and election sure.” 

“Why, it is sure already. Don't you know that full assur- 
ance is given to the elect?” 

My aunt would often interrupt the conversation with her 
remonstrances, but it was a merry thing for him to make fun of 
us both. 

I had also a married sister living in New York, whose resi- 
dence was on Eleventh Street, as already stated. I took my 
meals at her house for some time at the commencement of my 
ceurse, and often spent my evenings there. She endeavored to 
keep me safe against the dangerous influences of the seminary, 
and was very glad to read to me such books as she thought 
salutary. One of these was D’Aubigny’s Aistory of the Reforma- 
tion. No one book ever did so much to alienate me from Pro- 
testantism. If it had been written by a Catholic, I should have 
distrusted it; but it was written by a Protestant, a devout ad- 
mirer of Luther; one who looked upon him as above all others 
the great leader of that revolution, and divinely sent to begin 
and carry on the movement. I had been brought up to look 
upon him in the same light. To my sight he had always been 
a man of saintly character and a hero. D’Aubigny keeps back 
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much of the vulgar self-indulgence attributed to Luther by 
other authors, as well as the coarse and gross language which 
appears in some of his works. But his Luther is no hero. He 
is simply a religious and political agitator. To my mind he is 
as much marked by duplicity as by audacity. I do not con- 
ceive how any unprejudiced and thoughtful man, when listen- 
ing to this history, could borrow the words of the Evangelist and 
say of this great heresiarch: There was a man sent from God 
whose name was Martin Luther. I felt that I had been im- 
posed upon. The scales dropped from my eyes. I saw Dagon 
fall to pieces in his own temple. To niy sister’s great surprise I 
frequently interrupted her reading by saying: “ What sort of a 
hero is that? Can a worshipper of Luther make nothing better 
of him?” I expressed my surprise in a very similar way to 
Arthur Carey. “I have had enough of Luther,” said I. He 
answered after his quiet manner: “You would probably like 
Melanchthon better. He is at least more of a scholar—more re- 
fined and gentle.” 

About the same time I encountered an early acquaintance 
on the ferry-boat to Staten Island. He was loud in his denun- 
ciations, not only of Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin, and other re- 
formers, but declaimed violently against every sect of Chris- 
tians. ‘Through their false doctrines and hypocrisy they are 
demoralizing the world more and more every day.” ‘“ What 
benefit, then,” I inquired, “has the Reformation been to the 
world?” He was staggered for a moment, but replied: “ Well, 
it was something at least for religion to get rid of her old rags.” 
He was evidently on his way towards infidelity. On the con- 
trary, I was more hopeful than ever. Only old clouds of igno- 
rance and prejudice were disappearing; new light was break- 
ing; and I felt that I had never parted with any point of 
Christian teaching that was positive and of a nature to be 
called faith. 

I had now so far got to be an Episcopalian as to prefer it 
before any other church, and for positive reasons. This made 
me feel quite at home at the seminary. In the next chapter I 
will endeavor to give some idea of class-life there. 
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THE MADONNA OF THE FINGER. 


A MODERN PAINTER OF THE MADONNA. 


=i) HE love of the medieval artist for the Blessed 
Virgin, and his delight in portraying her, was 
only his expression of the universal awakening 
of mankind to the respect due to woman. It 
was sung by the troubadours, it was fought for 
by the knights-errant, it was immortalized by the poets. 

Poetry is the highest expression of human language, and the 
artist is a poet; only he uses a brush instead of a pen. Like 
the poet he seeks the highest. 

If he then gives the best expression he can to the contadina 
or the bride; if he chooses the point of view in a landscape 
which most gracefully combines the three elements of a perfect 
picture—sea and, land and the ‘human charm of the city—we 
will expect him, in representing what we might term generic man- 
kind, to give us the very highest. 

After the Saviour, then, who, being the “highest, holiest 
manhood,” will claim his first service, can we wonder if the 
homage of his art is next given to her whom Wordsworth 


styles, 
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“Our tainted nature’s solitary boast,” 
in whom were blended all 
“Of high with low; celestial with terrene?” 


But how can the artist portray her? We have, unfortu- 
nately, no authentic portrait; for even if the one in St. Mary 
Major's, in Rome, attributed to St. Luke, were genuine, it is 
too blackened with age to be of any service. 

I said “unfortunately”; I must correct: I think it provi- 
dential. For as no one type of beauty would appear most 
beautiful to all, it was more fitting that each artist should em- 
body in his Virgin Mother the highest type of female loveliness 
that he could find in his nation, and express by his art. And 
thus, as the manna of old took on itself all tastes to suit all 
appetites, so the paintings of the Madonna for the Dutchman 











THE MADONNA OF THE SLEEP. 


will be Dutchy; for the Jew, /ewish,; for the Frenchman, 
Frenchy. Historically they are not portraits; but they are 
higher than mere history—as fiction is often nobler than fact— 
they insure to each one the bequest made to St. John from the 
Cross: “Son, behold thy Mother.” 
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And shall this beautiful ideal of feminine loveliness be lost 
to us because we happen to live in the nineteenth century? 
As reasonably could we say that now we should begin to de- 
spise woman. 

Our own Longfellow says of the Catholic religion: 


“ That if. our faith had given us nothing more 
Than this example of all womanhood ; 
So mild, so merciful, so strong, so good, 
So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure— 
This were enough to prove it higher and truer 
Than all the creeds the world had known before.” 


Till, then, a higher faith comes the true artist will love to por- 
tray the Madonna. 

I have said he will express his highest ideal of woman; but 
he will be aided also by theology and symbolism. 

If his theology teaches him to acknowledge her as conceived 
without sin, he will paint her, not only in the immaculate robe 
of white, above the clouds that dim lower beauty, with her 
foot on the ancient serpent; but also—as in the picture of her 
in the Irish College at Rome, in the private rooms of the genial 
Monsignor Kirby—as crushing the snake defore her foot touches 
earth. 

If he arises to salute her, with the angel, as “full of grace,” 
he will gather into her. blue robe all the beauty of the sky; if 
to represent her as the Mother of God, the Babe Jesus will be 
in her arms, or on her knee, or in the rude cradle of the poor; 
and her whole adoring bearing will show that He is God, al- 
though her child. 

If he wish to exhibit her as the Mother of Sorrows, the 
sword of prophetic Simeon will be in her breast; or she will be 
bowed at Calvary’s Cross, martyr at heart by every wound that 
bleeds in her Son. 

He will have all the mysteries of her being, all the events 
of her life, as subjects for his pencil. 

Symbolism will enable him to portray what else were beyond 
his power; for symbols are to art what our Lord's parables 
were to his teaching. 

He will use the symbolism of color; the yellow, the red, 
and the blue—elements of white light—that are seen in her ves- 
ture will not only be perfectly beautiful to the artist eye—be- 
ing complementary—but to the mind will represent the action 
of the persons of the Blessed Trinity in clothing Mary in her 
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loveliness; showing her triple relationship of Daughter of the 
Father, Mother of the Son, and Bride of the Holy Spirit. 

The Apocalypse will give him the “Woman clothed with the 
sun, and the moon under her feet, and on her head the crown 
of twelve stars.” The Song of Songs will give him a type for 
his “ Assumption”: ‘Who is this that cometh up from the 
desert, flowing with delights, leaning on her beloved?” Or for 
the Coronation: “Come from Libanus, my spouse; thou shalt 
be crowned from the top of Amana.” 

Nature, too, will lay its symbols in profusion at the artist’s 
feet, and be proud for 
him to use them. The 
Rose of Sharon, that mys- 
tical rose, the only one 
without a thorn; the lily- 
of-the-valley, which He 
who regards the humility 
of his handmaid has set 
upon the mountain-top; 
the star that heralds in the 
morning, as Mary brings 
us the Saviour, the true 
Dayspring. 


Charles P. Durward, 
the subject of this short 
sketch, a few of whose 
Madonnas are for the first 
time given to the public, 
was born in England in 
1844, and came as a babe 
to the wilds of the (then) 
Territory of Wisconsin. 
He received his art education in no school except that of na- 
ture; although his .father, who still lives, was a successful por- 
trait painter and able to instruct him. 

He was always most childlike, even in his manhood. I have 
known him, when engaged in painting a Virgin, go to a neigh- 
bor’s and ask one of the girls to allow him to take a drawing 
of her hand as a model for Mary’s—but only after explaining 
to the family with the utmost seriousness that he had no ulterior 
design whatever towards the young lady, but simply the sketch! 
He wished to paint Madonnas all his life, he said, and would 





THE MADONNA OF THE STRAW. 
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be content to live on bread and water rather than to debase 
his art by executing pictures that, in the low ebb of artistic 
feeling at that time, would have brought him opulence. A 
visitor one day, viewing the last Virgin he had painted, re- 
marked that it looked “ worldly.” 

“a I thought that,” he exclaimed, “I would eae’ it im- 
mediately.” 

Such examples of un- 
worldliness in this materi- 
alistic age are refreshing. 

He only lived thirty- 
one years, being poisoned 
by eating, ignorant of its 
deadly nature, of the wild 
water hemlock, the cicuta 
maculata of botanists. 

He sleeps among the 
pines of St. Mary’s Chapel, 
Durward’s Glen; a spot 
that, as Keats said of the 
cemetery at Rome, 





“Tt would make one 
in love with death 

To be buried in so 
sweet a spot.” 





Now glance at a few of 
his Madonnas. He loved 
most to paint her with the 
Divine Babe, for this open- 
ed up to him the infinite 
field of infantile beauty, 
as wellas feminine. In the 
“Madonna of the Fin- 
ger” he wishes to refute a 
charge, so often made 
against Catholics, that they worship Mary more than her son, Jesus. 

How does he carry out his idea? How can he express theo- 
logy with colors? A subtle doctrinal point, you will think, to 
enforce on canvas. 

He makes the child eolding up his mother's finger; an ac- 
tion childlike enough, but showing here that He is the up- 
holder, she the upheld. Her eyes are drooped, to show that 
she is the handmaid in presence of her Lord. 








THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
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The glory round the heads also speaks the same truth; for 
hers is put on her, like a crown, by another; but His proceeds 
from himself. 


oS ec RS ee St Bn tee ee a tet Raed her | 








CHARLES P. DURWARD., 
THE MADONNA DEL DITO, 
(Madonna of the Finger.) 


How very fair the Mother seems! 
How meek the drooping eye! 
How peace on every feature beams! 
How joy from ’neath her eyelids streams! 
Ah! who can tell us why 
The little Infant on her knee 
Her slender finger holds? 
Has that a meaning? Ah! I see— 
She is the creature still, and He, 
Who every being moulds, 
Upholds His Mother too. He lifts her up eternally. 





In the “Madonna of the Sleep” there is more the joy of 
motherhood ; her Babe is really a boy sleeping in her lap—really 
her son—subject to her, and requiring to be watched over by her. 
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There has been fault found with the drawing of the Infant’s 
body, or rather want of body, in this picture; I leave that to 
the critics. 

The “ Madonna of the Straw” takes us to Bethlehem, and 
the child’s eyes remind us strongly of Delaroche’s Moses. 

His largest picture is the “Immaculate Conception”; being 
a full-length figure and intended for an altar piece. 

If one thinks, on first seeing it, of Murillo’s famous and al- 
together most masterly representation of the same subject, we 
will find that it is only in the white robe that the resemblance 
lies, and that otherwise the picture is very different. 

Our artist embodies more of the apocalyptic vision, and her 
attitude and the blue girdle are from Bernadette’s description of 
the “‘ Lady of the Grotto ”—the apparition that has made Lourdes, 
in France, the most noted of pilgrim shrines. All the charm of 
rich coloring in the oil painting is necessarily lost in the photo- 
graph or engraving, but enough is still given of design and ex- 
pression to show how much the world has lost of beauty in the 
early death of Charles P. Durward. 





ROSA MYSTICA. 


By FELIX J. O'NEILL. 


OD sought a flower queenly, 
With petals spun from grace, 
To breathe a special perfume 
To fill a special place. 





Not, like the pink and pansy, 
To deck our planet’s breast, 
But for a réle sublimer 
This blossom must be drest. 


He walked amid His field-flowers : 
His Hand could cull but one 
With petals pure and fitting 
To wrap His Infant Son. 
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THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM. 
By P. CARLSON (Stockholm, Sweden). 


“iT the request of the editor of THE CATHOLIC 
# WORLD I herewith forward some observations 
concerning the working of the so-called Gothen- 
burg system of regulating the liquor-traffic—ob- 
servations made on the spot, either by myself or 
by men whose integrity and zeal for the weal of their fellow- 
citizens have never been questioned. Throughout all my endea- 
vor has been to eschew declamation and vilifying, and to state 
nothing but facts, leaving these to speak for themselves. The 
story is well known of the professor who, on proclaiming certain 
scientific hypotheses of his and being informed that the facts 
in the matter did not at all tally with his theories, made an- 
swer: ‘‘So much the worse for the facts!” 

The principle upon which I have proceeded has been exactly 
the reverse of that of the profound scholar just quoted. 





MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATE INTEREST IN DRINK CONSUMPTION. 


Beginning with the consideration of the state of affairs, as 
far as the drinking question is concerned, in Norway, it should 
be kept in mind that although, strictly speaking, the system 
there prevailing is ot the Gothenburg system—the Norwegian 
liquor legislation, and more particularly the law of 1871, having 
been framed without regard to kindred regulations in Sweden 
—still, for all practical purposes, the systems of the two sister- 
countries may be regarded as one and the same. Up to a few 
years ago the chief, if not the only, point of difference between 
the two systems was that in Norway the profits gained by the 
“companies”’ were applied to the erection of asylums, museums, 
homes for the aged, public parks, etc., while in Gothenburg 
the money was given directly to the city for the diminution of 
the rates—the object of the Norwegian legislators in thus de- 
creeing being, of course, to avoid putting before the city the 
temptation of obtaining lower taxes by increasing the sale of 
liquor. But President H. E. Berner, a Norwegian champion of 
the system and one of the greatest authorities on the matter, 
recently had this to say on the subject: 

“The profit of the companies has gradually grown to be 
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much more than expected in 1871. . . . According to the 
accounts for 1891 the gross receipts of the companies have been 
3,331,74¢ krones.* . . . After using some of this money for 
current expenses, the companies have still had a net gain of 
1,514,113 krones—a considerable sum when it is known that 
it has been made in 51 towns with, in all, 473,000 inhabi- 
tants. The company in Christiania (the Norwegian capital), a 
city with 160,000 inhabitants, has alone had a net profit in 
1891 of 277,818 krones. As, furthermore, this gain, whzch ts con- 
tinually on the increase,+ as a matter of fact has been put to 
use only within the limits of the cities themselves, the pur- 
poses for which the money is spent have more and more be- 
come allied to and identified with such as are supposed to be 
supported with ordinary taxes. And thus the compantes have be- 
come good sources of revenue for the cities in question. But con- 
jointly with this, the efforts of the city officials to meddle with 
the management of the companies and fo maintain the high level 
of this source of revenue . . . have grown more and more manifest. 
Thus the companies have been brought under a pressure to prac- 
tise ‘ virtus post nummos,’ or to forget the object over the means. 

“At any rate, the difference which in this respect used to 
exist between the Norwegian regulations and the Gothenburg 
system has disappeared. . . . It is also striking how trifling— 
of late even decreasing—have been the contributions made by 
the companies out of their great profits to the temperance asso- 
ciations. In 1891 it has fallen to 1.7 per cent.—a circumstance 
which has made the companies, not unjustly, the subject of 
sharp criticism on the part of the temperance advocates, while 
the genuine total abstainers (prohibitionists) neither ask for nor 
accept any ‘ brandy money.’ 

‘But even where the gain of the companies has been expend- 
ed for objects of common use, such as a technical institute, a 
public park, or the like, instances are not absolutely wanting 
where the managers of the companies have deemed the promo- 
tion of such a scheme more meritorious than the endeavor to 
diminish the drinking of brandy, and consequently have opposed 
the entirely just requests of the advocates of temperance to abolish 
certain liguor-stores (in the quarters inhabited by working-people, 
for instance) or to close the stores on the days when the enlist- 
ment for the navy, or the like, summons into the city crowds 
of young sailors.” + 

* A krone is about 27 cents, but in Norway and Sweden its purchasing value is at least 
equal to that of 45 or 50 cents in America. 


+ The italics here and beiow are mine.—P. C. 
} From an article in the Danish Politico-Economical Review, No. 3, 1893. 
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I have given in full this quotation from Mr. Berner because, 
as stated, he is an authority on the subject—as such repeatedly 
referred to by Dr. Gould in his report—and a friend of the 
system. His words, as given above, need no comment. 

But, it might be fairly asked, even though the system has the 
defects above pointed out, is it not at least a relative benefit— 
has it not effected some good during the years it has been in 
force in Norway as well as in Sweden? 

To this I shall make the following answer: The point, as I 
understand it, with American inquirers is not whether in other 
countries, and in circumstances not at all identical with those 
obtaining in the United States, the system may not have borne 
some good fruit, but whether it be worth the while of Ameri- 
can reformers to try to fasten upon the country legislative 
measures which are at best only half-measures, in the long run 
ineffectual and probably even pernicious, while in their stead 
might be devised a legislation wholly capable of coping with 
the evil aimed at, a legislation that might, in due time, crush 
it out entirely. It is hardly so that half a loaf of bread is, 
in all circumstances, preferable to no loaf at all. Suppose that 
by accepting the half-loaf you do away once for all with the 
possibility of ever obtaining a full and sufficient amount of food, 
which otherwise there might be some chance of getting posses- 
sion of, sooner or later—suppose I say that such is the case, 
ought you not then to think twice before snatching that pitiful 


dole? 


CAUSES OF THE IMPROVED HABITS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Be this as it may, the benefits accruing from the system in 
Norway—Sweden will be considered presently—are hardly more 
than problematical. That progress, considerable progress indeed, 
has been made since the time when the liquor-trade was all 
but free; when the government, instead of counteracting the 
drinking habit, rather encouraged it; when vice and ignorance 
reigned supreme in the mountainous kingdom of the North— 
that is, thank God! undeniable. But to ascribe this gratifying 
change to the influence of the “system” were preposterous. 

The fact is that, during the last forty or fifty years, and 
more particularly during the last twenty or twenty-five of these, 
an immense educational work has been carried on throughout 
the country—a work unparalleled probably in the history of 
the world for intensity, thoroughness, and rapidity. The coun- 
try has been dotted with “high-schools’”’ (schools where the 
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farmers and peasants, men as well as women, are taught litera- 
ture, history, science, etc., chiefly by means of lectures), itiner- 
ant lecturers, including such men as the great poet and refor- 
mer Bjérnson, Kristofer Janson (who has spent years in North 
America), Christopher Brun, Uldall, and many others, have year 
in, year out penetrated into the remotest nooks and cran- 
nies of the land, teaching, exhorting, instructing—bringing 
light, knowledge, and culture wherever they went. The people, 
even the poorest classes, have been filled with a vivid interest 
in political and religious questions, they, or many of them at 
least, have been shamed out of their old bad habits, the book 
and the newspaper have taken the place of the bottle and the 
cup, the reading-room and the assembly-hall have been made to 
cope successfully with the gin-shop and the brandy corner. 


AIDS TO THE INTELLECTUAL COUNTER-MOVFMENT. 


And this is not all. Consider that at the same time the 
total abstainers have been hard at work, and that at present 
their societies number over one hundred thousand members, in a 
population of not two millions, and that the temperance advocates 
(those that combat excessive drinking only) have also been ac- 
tive—is it then to be wondered at that the consumption of 
liquor has declined in a most gratifying manner? And when, 
on the other hand, we ponder the facts, that the beginning of 
this decline dates back, not to the introduction of the “system” 
of 1871 but to the time of the law of 1845, by which the liquor- 
trade, until then practically untrammelled, was subjected to 
severe restrictions, while some of the years after 1871—the years 
in which business was good and wages high—show an increase of 
the consumption, does it not then seem as though the part the 
oft-named system should be credited with in abolishing the 
tippling habit shrinks down to next to nothing? My personal 
impression is that in some places, where the companies are di- 
rected with unusual conscientiousness, they may be said to have 
maintained status quo, but that in other localities their effect 
has been doubtful, not to say pernicious. In Christiania itself, 
the report of the chief of police for the year 1882-88 shows that 
during that time some 130,000 arrests for drunkenness were 
made in that city—making the number of arrests almost equal 
to the number of inhabitants.* 


* Christiania has now, as above stated, a population of about 160,000, but the last few years 
have brought an unusual increase through immigration from the country, incorporation of 
suburbs, etc. 
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Certainly’ not a state of things to be over-proud of, even 
though years ago it may have been, and doubtless was, a good 
deal worse. 


THE STATE OF TEMPERANCE IN SWEDEN. 


In regard to Sweden, much the same considerations hold 
good for that country as for Norway, viz., that within memory 
of man the cause of civilization and morality has taken long 
strides here, and that—it goes without saying—any system of 
regulation and restriction must needs work some good in a 
country where formerly everybody could put up a distillery and 
drink to his heart’s desire. But on inspecting matters a little 
more carefully we find here, as in Norway, that whatever im- 
provement may be due to legislation should be put to the ac- 
count of the law of 1855—one corresponding closely to the Nor- 
wegian law of 1845—as little, if any, decline in the number of 
arrests for drunkenness and the like can be proven to have taken 
place since the Gothenburg system came into existence. It is 
only fair to state that the champions of the system are aware 
of this fact, and that they have an explanation ready for it, 
such as it is. Dr. Siegfried Wieselgren, vice-president of the 
Swedish temperance societies, and the man to whose arduous 
exertions the adoption of the Gothenburg system is chiefly due, 
not long ago published the following lists, showing the number 
of arrests for drunkenness in Gothenburg in the years 1875-1889, 
and the places where those arrested had had their last drink 
before getting intoxicated. 


r, In the room n beer- n priv nmknown 

oars of the miuaanidee ~ i Ons. ' ic ye 
1 oe ee 890 130 335 1,026 
1) 1,067 263 357 856 
(Ae 1,142 305 406 867 
eee 1,023 269 327 845 
LS a 1,070 301 234 713 
SOO t's 4 a} 851 397 303 770 
{ae 914 445 292 897 
i) ee 839 442 292 805 
Os o hoir'si é 899 523 370 801 
SBS siens ss 773 419 355 1,114 
oo eae 27 483 330 1,183 
ae 798 582 358 1,240 
SI eh) sin 840 614 464 1,174 
(eee 688 679 549 1,215 
ic 765 753 574 1,371 


These numbers may well give the reader pause. The popu- 
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lation of Gothenburg in 1875 was 59,986, while in 1889 it had 
grown to 97,677. In the first-named year there were in all 
2,381 arrests, in the latter the number was 3,463. While thus 
the cases of intoxication had not increased exactly in the 
same proportion as the population, the decrease is so small— 
the ratio being in 1875 about 1.25 as against 1.28 in 1889— 
that the total abstainers can hardly be blamed for claiming that 
it should never be taken as indicative of the great and good 
qualities of the system, in view of the fact that, just as in Nor- 
way, other and far more powerful agencies have been at work 
to rescue the inhabitants of Gothenburg and other Swedish 
towns from the clutches of strong drink. 

The defenders of the system do not absolutely deny the ap- 
parent justice of this criticism, but at the same time they main- 
tain that a more thorough investigation will prove that the 
fault lies not with the system. A careful study of the figures 
given will show, so they assert, that it is to the increasing con- 
sumption of deer that are due the scant results of the system, 
that the liquor-stores of the companies are turning out contin- 
ually fewer drunkards, and that if only beer could be included 
in the same rules that control the sale of brandy, the outlook 
would soon brighten. 

The total abstainers, however, do not feel convinced by this 
argument. In the first place—so they declare—the figures are 
too obscure to build any definite conclusions upon, in that 
nobody knows whether the greater number of the cases of in- 
toxication in “unknown places” should be laid to the compa- 
nies or the beer-saloons, or whether they should be divided 
equally among them. Nor is there any evidence to show where 
the liquor was bought which brought about the cases of drunk- 
enness in private houses. But even given, for argument’s sake, 
that the companies actually come in for a share as compara- 
tively small as the figures seem to indicate at first blush, what 
is then proven ?—that it will only be necessary to turn over the 
sale of beer to the companies in order to effect the desired 
reforms? Nothing of the kind! 

The figures in question prove only this: that as long as the 
desire for intoxicating beverages is kept alive and, so to speak, 
legitimated by the maintenance of such liquor-shops as the com- 
panies run, the gratification of this desire will, to a great 
extent, be sought, zo¢ in those shops themselves nor through 
the consumption of liquor which is expensive and bothersome 
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to procure, but in the beer-saloons and kindred places where 
the strong Swedish beer (it contains much more alcohol than 
the German beer or, I presume, the American one) may be had, 
if not exactly for the asking, yet temptingly cheap and with all 
convenience. But an eventual attempt to restrict the sale of 
beer would simply throw the tide back upon liquor pure and 
simple, it being a fact that as long as there is a possibility to 
obtain intoxicating beverages, such a possibility will be worked 
to the utmost. And under the Gothenburg system there is a 
very big possibility ! 

In the minutes of the “Gothenburg Total-Abstinence So- 
ciety’ for 1877-79 the following account is to be found of a 
public debate at the Working-men’s Hall, held on May 1, 1877, 
and attended by about one thousand people, mostly of the 
working-classes. The subject for discussion was ‘‘ The Gothen- 
burg System.” The following were some of the questions and 
the answers made to them: 

Question: Have the speakers at this meeting spoken for or 
against the Gothenburg system as an effective measure to resist 
the drinking and tippling habits of the people? 

Answer: Against. 

Q. Has drunkenness decreased in this community since the 
system was adopted? 

A. No. (A number of voices: “It has rather increased! ’’) 

Q. Are the working-men generally in better pecuniary cir- 
cumstances on account of the influence of the system? 

A. No. 

Q. Is there less opportunity for drinking now than under the 
former system ? 

A. No. 

Of course such a discussion cannot be considered as having 
furnished conclusive evidence against the Gothenburg system, 
but it still is of interest as showing the opinions in regard to 
the matter of the class which, perhaps, is more directly and 
vitally concerned with it than any other class. 


THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM IN FINLAND. 


Valuable testimony in the question has come from Finland, 
and I shall dwell at some length on it. The complaint, also 
heard elsewhere, is here strongly accentuated, that the compa- 
nies have succeeded in surrounding themselves with an air of 
respectability which tends to do away with the feeling of em- 
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barrassment, and even shame, which formerly overtook a man 
‘upon entering a liquor-saloon. In the boards of directors of the 
companies in Finland may be found even clergymen, public 
officials, and members of the government. Instead of pointing 
the moral that every form of liquor-selling for other than medi- 
cal uses is disreputable and degrading, these companies tend to 
foster the false conviction that they really aim at serving the 
cause of public morals. 

But there are other weak points connected with the system 
as it works in Finland. There the net profits of the companies 
amount to some 40,000 pounds (£40,000) @ year. Is there any 
necessity for pointing out the pernicious moral influence of an 
industry which, amid a poor population of ¢wo millions, year 
after year distributes gratuitously for charitable purposes such 
an enormous sum? What a number of supporters such a sys- 
tem must be acquiring, directly and indirectly! How cunningly 
adapted it is to bribe the conscience and at the same time shut 
the eyes to the great evils of the drinking habit. And how ef- 
fectually does not the Gothenburg system, through all these 
combined influences, defeat and bring to naught the efforts of 
every true friend of temperance—the efforts to abolish intoxicat- 
ing drinks from the social customs of mankind! 


PLAYING INTO THE HANDS OF THE DISTILLERS. 


And the companies have been guilty of palpable blunders. 
In one town the company, in order to give the local distillers 
a chance, paid them one shilling more per gallon than neces- 
sary, and yet sold the drink by retail cheaper than customary, 
thus making itself subservient to the interests of the distillers 
in a way simply ridiculous. How the company referred to gen- 
erally conducts its business may furthermore be gathered from 
the fact that at three succeeding dates petitions have been pre- 
sented to the municipal council, from the tax-payers, requesting 
that trade in intoxicating liquor be mot vested in any company. 
The last one of these petitions had two thousand signatures, and 
at a public meeting, summoned for the purpose, the speakers 
unanimously agreed that the system which the company repre- 
sented was productive of real evil. 

From Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, it is reported that 
when some years ago a new suburb sprang up, chiefly inhabited 
by working people, the company made haste to extend its oper- 
ations in the same direction, in the alleged interest of ‘“tem- 
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perance and morals”; with the consequence, however, of numer- 
ous protests and complaints from the people, resulting at last 
in the abandonment of the scheme. 

In summing up it appears to me—and to many, many friends 
of temperance in these parts—that a long and intimate acquain- 
tance with the workings of the Gothenburg system, and of 
systems closely akin to it, results in the following judgment: 


NEGATIVE BENEFITS OF THE SYSTEM. 


1. Nowhere is to be found proof, positive and indisputable, 
that through such regulations the drinking evil has been dimin- 
ished in any considerable degree whatsoever. 

2. The system may, on the contrary, be said to have some 
very dangerous sides, in that through it the liquor-traffic be- 
comes, so to speak, clothed in the garb of respectability, and so 
entrenched in the social system that all hope of ever getting rid 
of it seems to be fast disappearing. It caters to the rich by 
relieving his taxes, to the poor by throwing into his lap all kinds 
of charities, it unites under the banner of liquor all sorts and 
conditions of men—transforming the foul spirit of drink into a 
sort of protecting and beneficent deity. 
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THE NEW GOSPEL OF NATURALISM. 
By REV. EUGENE MAGEVNEY, S.J. 


==' CHARACTERISTIC feature of error is its rest- 

lessness, and never perhaps was the fact more 

strikingly illustrated than it has been by the vo- 

ciferous advocates of social and political reform 

* in our day. Filled with contempt for the tradi- 

tions of the past, and devoid of sympathy for the institutions 

of the present, all their speculations are of the distant future, 

and of the perfect ‘condition in which the world will then find 

itself when, abiding by new principles and sundering the fetters 

by which it has been so long hampered, it will have passed into 

a broader, and brighter, and altogether ideal phase of exist- 

ence. How far such an imaginary state of things will harmonize 

with the canons of sound sense and the requirements of every- 

day life they do not stop to inquire, but go on weaving and 

unweaving the mazy web of their delusive fancies, satisfied that 

they are right if only a slow and inappreciative world could be 
made to realize the fact. 


RATIONALIST PHANTASMAGORIA. 


Neither are they agreed amongst themselves as to what will 
constitute the main features of the New Utopia. Indeed, they 
find it quite impossible to reduce their ideas upon the subject 
to uniformity, alleging as their reason for their inability to do 
so, the incipient and half-formed character of the ideas them- 
selves. As yet they do but see things dimly and remotely, so 
they tell us, but with time all will be made clear. Vision will 
be merged into reality, uncertainty into certainty, hope into 
fruition. Ideas will gradually shape themselves, and a marvel- 
lous economic system, bearing the seeds of universal change, 
will supervene upon the present confused and illogical attitude 
of affairs. The accumulated strivings of countless generations 
for higher and better things, so often frustrated, will in that 
better day have ripened into eternal fulness. Meanwhile each 
is satisfied to project upon the canvas of a vivid imagination 
and glorify to the best of his ability whatever theory, social, politi- 
cal, or moral, may seem to illuminate the vista of coming years, 
and furnish the key to the solution of all life’s tangled mystery. 
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The “ Advanced” Rationalist puts his hope of the future in 
a situation in which reason shall hold complete sway over the 
empire of truth, and in which men, setting aside the mysteries 
and follies of religion, shall walk in the unmistakable light of 
its unerring guidance; the Progressive Moralist, in a perfect 
equilibrium of moral forces wherein, without jar or jangle, the 
multiplied energies of life shall be marvellously attuned to one 
another in endless and indescribable accord; the Socialist, in a 
fancied and communistic equality which is to level social differ- 
ences and establish, upon the ruins of the old and inequitable 
order of things, a reign of universal peace and prosperity; the 
Altruist, in.a blissful realization of an ideal state of humanity 
—so blissful, so ideal, that we may fall down and adore it, if 
not as a fact, at least as a psychological hypothesis. While all 
of them look forward to a condition in which the alloy of hu- 
man nature shall have been purged away; in which envy, 
hatred, selfishness, and jealousy, personal bickering and ambi- 
tious strife, poverty and misfortune, shall have ceased to be, 
and men shall lead lives as elevated and as pure and as mutu- 
ally devoted to one another as the wildest fancy can conceive. 
But by whatever name they may dub their system, whatever 
the peculiar nature of the tenets they may espouse, how subtle 
soever the devices by which they may seek to palm them off 
upon the unsuspecting, the careful student, who looks for some- 
thing more than words and fragments of ideas, cannot fail to 
observe that behind all their hazy agnosticism and “idyllic hu- 
manitarianism ” there is much—there is everything to be appre- 
hended. There is a kindred feature underlying them all, which 
strikes in its last analysis at the very vitals of social and politi- 
cal life. Divested of what is meaningless, they signify from an 
ethical stand-point pretty much the same thing, and are but out- 
growths in some shape or form of the Gospel of Naturalism, 
whose cardinal principal is the elimination of the supernatural, 
with all that it implies, and the substitution in its stead of a 
religion whose horizon is the tomb and whose purposes are not 
concerned with any but material and earthly interests. 


GOD AN UNTHINKABLE HYPOTHESIS. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer, who has been styled, and not inappro- 
priately, the apostle of the new civilization, furnishes us with 
the sociological principles upon which this air-castle of the fu- 
ture is to rest. As in the case of Volney, Comte, and Buckle, 
there is such a marked flavor of radicalism about his views as 
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to make us rather mistrustful at the outset of whatever hopes 
he may have to offer. In his concept of the new and perfect 
society the idea of God is utterly wanting. Or rather, it is 
present, but so blurred and overlaid as to defy recognition and 
force the eager searcher after truth to set it down, as the 
author himself does, as something “unknown” and “unknow- 
able.” A primary requisite he tells us, and he is but voicing 
the general sentiment of his school, of progress towards the 
blissful realization, is a radical change in men’s minds on the 
subject of a personal, overruling Providence. The old theology 
may have served a purpose in its day, but that day is long 
since passed. Viewed in the light of the “higher criticism,” it 
has been found wanting. It is out of place in its present im- 
proved surroundings, and wholly inadequate to grapple with the 
social problems of the hour, much less to become the perennial 
source of life and light in any new and advanced condition of 
affairs. In a word, it is threadbare and dead. Human hearts 
are fast becoming aliens to its quondam influence. No sympa- 
thetic bond holds it in touch with recent theories and ideas. 
Let it be relegated, therefore, to the Limbo of things antiquat- 
ed, and useless as an “unthinkable hypothesis,” and with it its 
fundamental but now untenable doctrine of a personal God. 
Give us instead Nature, and let us find in the wonderful opera- 
tion of her laws the limit of truth, the key to mystery, and 
the only divinity worth adoring. Until this be granted, our 
speculations are in vain and the riddles of life remain unsolved. 
Such is the keynote of modern agnostic reform as struck by 
its acknowledged champion. Such is the wearisome refrain of 
its infidel teaching; such the zguzs fatuus towards which so 
many minds are struggling through the dark and intricate maze 
of their own misguided creations. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE DEITY. 


But as it happens that there are instincts sown in the human 
heart deeper than all agnostic philosophy whose promptings 
must get a hearing, they are agreed that a religion of some 
kind should be substituted in their ideal commonwealth for the 
Christianity which they so ruthlessly dethrone. No civilization, 
they are well aware, will be acceptable from which the theistic 
idea has been wholly banished. Accordingly, they have taxed 
their ingenuity to answer the requirement, and it has certainly 
proved equal to the demand. From Mr. Spencer’s “ Ultimate 
Reality” and “ Unknown Force” to Comte’s apotheosis of “ Holy 
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Humanity” we are treated to numerous substitutes for the 
Deity, projected into the remote future and made to do service 
as the mainstay of the Agnostic Millennium. They are only 
abstractions, it is true, imported from afar and marred in the 
importation; nevertheless, we are asked to surrender in their 
behalf the inheritance of ages and the conviction of years; to 
sacrifice fact for what is at best a dim and questionable fancy, 
being assured upon the testimony of modern science—“ the 
larger knowledge”—that they will serve the divine purpose, 
minister to every craving of the human heart, answer every im- 
pulse of the mind, and become a panacea, in ways we know not 
of, for the rectification of all life’s ills. 


RELIGION AS A PATENT MEDICINE. 


With God eliminated from the field, the human soul will 
have no reason for existence. Hence the idea that there is one 
resident within us will have been abandoned.  Rationalistic 
teaching, in fact, is even now paving the way for the advent of 
so glorious a consummation. Psychology is being fast resolved 
into physiology, and most of the subjective phenomena which 


have hitherto perplexed the ingenuity of philosophers have been 
found, so we are told, to have their solution in the complex 
and delicate operations of the nervous or muscular systems. 
Christian Science has even made the startling discovery that 
Metaphysics and Medicine are twin sisters—and all this by way 
of prelude to that blissful era when the doctrine of the soul 
will have been exploded altogether, and even the idea of it will 
have been run to ground asa fiction and a folly. The advanced 
thinkers of the day, of course, have realized it already and, with 
the multiplication of resources and ever-increasing endeavor, the 
day is not very distant when further investigation will have es- 
tablished to the satisfaction of all, even the ill-informed, that 
there is absolutely no place in the economy of nature for a soul 
such as the popular credulity has hitherto conceived; that the 
vital principle is conditioned upon the body in man no less 
than in the brute creation, and this so utterly that the 
death of the latter sounds the requiem of the former; in a 
word, that the forces at work within us are purely material; 
that we are simply of the earth earthy, with no mission in the 
great scheme of life other than to add our quota to the sum of 
general results by helping on, each in his own infinitesimal way, 
the wholesale progressive and evolutionary movement which 
alone makes life worth living, and gives us a claim upon future 
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generations destined to reap the combined results of all our 
partial endeavors, or the fruit, as Mr. Frederic Harrison would 
phrase it, of our “ posthumous activity.” * 


ETHICAL CULTURE. 


With such crudities to start from, the entire moral order, 
which presupposes God and the human soul as necessary con- 
ditions of its being, crumbles to the ground. With it, of course, 
the idea of responsibility vanishes. Men cannot be accountable 
to themselves; for that were absurd. Like Kant’s “autonomy 
of reason,” it involves an essential contradiction and wofully 
confounds the origin of law with the subject of its application. 
Neither can they be answerable to one another; for, in what 
would that right of another take its origin? Consequently they 
may do as they please, and the goodness or wickedness of an 
act will be determined only by its supposed effect upon the 
general weal. Natural beneficence, founded upon a vague and 
general concept, will thus be made to do service for those 
higher, supernatural considerations which constitute the basis 
of our present social ethics. Each one, moreover, will define 
benevolence for himself, and shapen his conduct upon the lines 
of his definition, no matter how illogical, no matter how much 
at variance with the opinions and sentiments of others, that defi- 
nition may chance to be. It needs but a few moments’ reflection 
to see how utterly impotent such a motive would prove in the 
face of the violent temptations that sweep over the human soul; 
how utterly frail and unreliable the system that rests upon it as 
upon its foundation; how wide it would throw open the gate 
for the introduction of every abuse and the commission of every 
crime. To make morality something purely objective, resident 
in ‘a stream of tendency, not ourselves, making for righteous- 
ness,” or anything of the sort, is to pave the way, not toa 


* Judging from many of the definitions already given of God and the soul, it would ap- 
pear that we are almost there. By some God is described as ‘‘a form of thought,” ‘‘a modi- 
fication of the Ego,” ‘‘a category of the ideal,” ‘‘a vague theosophical subtlety.” While 
the human soul is defined to be ‘‘ the prolongation of man into the definite,” ‘‘the conscious 
unity of our being,” or, more ridiculously still, ‘‘a volatile principle soluble in glycerine.” 
Says Mr. Harrison: ‘‘ We are determined to treat man as a human organism, just as we treat 
a dog as a canine organism; and we know no ground for saying, and no good to be got by 
pretending, that man is a human organism f/us an indescribable entity. We say the human 
organism is a marvellous thing, sublime if you will, of subtlest faculty and sensibility ; but 
we, at any rate, can find nothing in man which is not an organic part of this organism ; we 
find the faculties of mind, feeling, and will directly dependent on physical organs; and to 
talk to us of mind, feeling, and will continuing their functions in the absence of physical or- 
gans and visible organisms, is to use language which, to us at least, is pure nonsense.” — The 
Nineteenth Century, June, 1877. 
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paradise of unalloyed delights but to a political and social pan- 
demonium. It were a pagan renaissance with the few redeem- 
ing features of paganism left out. For crude as the old myth- 
ologies were, they nevertheless demonstrated how deep-seated 
in the human heart is the instinct of the supernatural. Out of 
the depths of the mental and moral chaos in which their lot 
was cast we can still see the pagans of old struggling up- 
wards in quest of a light that had not yet dawned, at least for 
them; while our modern ///uminati repudiate that same light, 
in the midst of which they live, for the sake of a Cimmerian 
darkness in which they profess to have found the term of all 
life’s hopes and aspirations. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE NEW PAGANISM. 


The character of a civilization founded upon such hallucina- 
tions is not difficult to determine. The very conditions de- 
manded by our social reformers as prerequisites to its realiza- 
tion would defeat the end intended; giving us, instead of an 
ideal state of life, a chaos of conflicting elements. With the 
supernatural and the spiritual eliminated, and the moral order 
metamorphosed into a mere system of expediency and mutual 
accommodation, the way is cleared for the utter overthrow 
of law and order and the revival of a barbarism as dark 
and dismal as any the world has ever known. Even as it is, 
with all the salutary checks at present set upon human nature, 
how riotously it runs at times; how it chafes under restraint; 
into what shameful excesses is it not often betrayed; how it 
longs to be free, understanding by freedom a license to think 
and act as it pleases, hopelessly forgetful the while of the dig- 
nity of its character and destiny. Reverse its conditions: allow 
it broad and irresponsible sweep; make it amenable to no 
higher consideration than the “service of humanity,” or the 
“growing harmony of human society,” and every tie, no matter 
how sacred—no matter how intimately wrapped up with the 
common welfare—will be snapped asunder upon the instant, 
leaving us a pitiable substitute for the civilization which we 
now enjoy, the secret of whose marvellous vitality and power 
is precisely those same truths which our latter-day Progres- 
sionists so boldly repudiate. Nor is it at all necessary to dip 
into the future to realize this. 


ITS FRUITAGE. 


We need not go so far nor wait so long; we have only 
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to look around and see how detrimentally its principles are 
operating in our very midst wherever they have begun to 
take root. No one will call in question, we think, the state- 
ment that much of the ‘intellectual anarchy which prevails 
in various departments of modern thought is due to the 
fallacious hopes which this “cloud castle of sweet illusions” 
holds out to such as are willing to become its dupes. Se- 
duced by its phantom promises, philosophers have built their 
theories upon it and poets have woven its praises into the 
melody of their songs, while much of our general literature 
is contaminated by the spirit of unrest to which it has given 
rise. With every issue of the press we are treated to new in- 
stalments, ranging from the sickly novelette with its wasted sen- 
timent to what assumes to be a fair exponent of some or other 
phase of prevalent scientific thought. Analyze them all, if you 
will. Catch and formulate the burden of their combined utter- 
ances, and what have they to offer? Little else than a wail of 
dissatisfaction over the actual situations of life, together with 
an amount of fanciful broad-talk about the inefficacy of religion 
as a system—the contradictions involved in the idea of the su- 
pernatural—and the “good time a-comin’” when the dream of 
the Social Evolutionist will have flowered and fruited into an 
absolutely perfect, though utterly godless, civilization. The effect 
of such aberration is not far to seek. It begets, as it is bound 
to do, a revolt against the truths of Christianity, which have 
saved and dignified learning, and whose infinite resources, to all 
but the willing blind, still open up for the exploration of honest 
research boundless and beautiful vistas of the purest and noblest 
speculation. Its devotees with no realities to cling to, for they 
have spurned them all, are driven back upon themselves, and 
forced to take refuge either in hopes without foundation—sys- 
tems without principles—or, yet more frequently, in sceptical 
disgust and discouragement which prompt them to 


“Stretch Jame hands of faith, and grope 
And gather dust and chaff, , 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


For so the poet has crystallized the sentiment by which 
they are animated, and his words but too clearly indicate that, 
while the New Gospel takes away all, it has nothing to bestow 
in return. While it cuts men loose from their former and 
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peaceful moorings, it does so only to float them rudderless 
upon an untried, tempest-tossed sea. 


IT SPRINGS FROM A DECAY OF FAITH. 


But in what, it may be asked, does this illusion take its 
rise? Like so many kindred follies it springs from a decay of 
faith, and is but a repetition in other shape and form of the 
old, old story of the human mind losing itself in its endeavor 
to walk independently of that higher illumination and guidance 
which is the light of its footsteps and the prop to its essential 
weakness. It is quite to be expected that with the rejection of 
supernatural truth stability, whether in the intellectual or 
moral order, should become an impossibility. Truth as it 
comes to the human mind rests for its value upon its primal 
source, which is God. From him it derives all its strength and 
beauty and significance. Blot out or obscure the source, and 
little wonder that darkness ensues. Little wonder that what 
was before an eternal principle dwindles into a half-truth or no 
truth at all. Little wonder that the Deity and his attributes, 
future destiny, the nature of the human soul, everything, in fact, 
which transcends the grossness of brute matter, is set down 
either as a nonentity or a vague surmise. Streams do not rise 
above their source. And human reason bereft of the light and 
aid of Divine truth continues of the earth—essentially earthy, 
with no mission in life except to go further and further astray 
as it loses itself in the entanglements of its delirious specula- 
tions. Driven to bay, not by the persuasions of logic to which 
it has grown averse, but by the ever-increasing perplexities 
and contradictions of its abnormal situation, it is natural that 
in the chagrin of defeat and disappointment it should even 
supplement its fancies by a deal of supercilious pity for the 
creeds and condition of others. The ré/e which it is thus 
almost bound to assume eventually, is that of the cynic who 
derides what he envies and criticises what he can neither emu- 
late nor imitate. 


DECAY OF MORALS A RESULTANT. 


In the wake of this mental deterioration there follows 
also, and with no less a certainty, a corresponding moral 
decadence. For once the mind has apostatized from the 
truths of the higher life, where, throughout all the range of 
human inquiry, is it to look for sanctions powerful enough to 
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deter it from evil and solicit it to good?* The lines of 
demarcation between virtue and vice become effaced or so 
blurred as to be no longer discernible. Reward and punish- 
ment are but empty names. Holiness ceases to be lovable for 
itself or even to exist, since the ideal which it embodies does 
not rise above the material and transient circumstances of life. 


WANT OF NOBLE STIMULUS. 


Arrived at this point, it is vain to hold out as incentives to 
noble deeds, begotten of the spirit of sacrifice, such unsubstan- 
tial baubles as the esteem of contemporaries or the praise of 
after generations. Equally paltry and ineffectual as a motive is 
the assurance that each is contributing his silent and invisible 
but none the less actual share to that fund of universal good- 
ness which makes for final and perfect righteousness in some 
ideal but indefinitely postponed phase of the world’s develop- 
ment. The fact, if it be one, looks too shadowy and far away 
to be trusted, while the comfort which it supplies is altogether 
too cold to be attractive. In a word, whatever the motives 
substituted for those removed, they cannot serve, and in the 
history of the race have never served, as sufficient safeguards 
and mainstays for human goodness. Hence it is that the posi- 
tion of our modern anti-Theists is so utterly negative. It can- 
not be otherwise; for while they would break with the past 
they have nothing sufficiently coherent and consistent to offer 
as a reasonable basis for future speculation and operation. 
While they beckon us onward to the dawnlight of what they 
claim to be the realization of the pent-up hopes of ages, they 
have absolutely no guarantees to offer which appeal to our 
judicious acceptance. They have unsheathed the sword, they 
allege, in vindication of the rights and dignity of reason, and 
upon the very threshold of the New Departure would degrade 
that same reason by drawing infallible conclusions from doubt- 


* An idea which Mr. Martineau, whatever may be said of his theory of morals, presents 
with exceptional force and beauty. ‘The devout faith of men,” he writes, ‘expresses and 
measures the intensity of théir moral nature, and it cannot be lost without a remission of 
enthusiasm and, under this low pressure, a successful re-entrance of the importunate desires 
and clamorous passions which had been driven back. To believe in an ever-living and per- 
fect Mind, supreme over the universe, is to invest moral distinctions with immensity and 
eternity, and lift them from the provincial stage of human society to the imperishable theatre 
of all being. When planted thus in the very substance of things, they justify and support the 
ideal estimates of the conscience; they deepen every guilty shame; they guarantee every 
righteous hope; and they help the will with a Divine casting-vote in every balance of tempta- 
tion. The sanctity thus given to the claims of duty, and the interest that gathers around the 
play of character, appear to me more important elements in the power of religion than its 
direct sanctions of hope and fear. Yet to these also it is hardly possible to deny great weight, 
not only as extending the range of personal interests, but as the answer of reality to the 
retributory verdicts of the moral sense. Cancel these beliefs, and morality will be left 
reasonable still, but paralyzed ; possible to temperaments comparatively passionless, but with 
no grasp on vehement and poetic natures; and gravitating towards the simply prudential, 
wherever it maintains its ground ” (Questions of Belief, page 179). 
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ful premises. Let them show their credentials, formulate their 
doctrines, define their position, and then and only then ask an 
earnest and busy world to pause in its course and vouchsafe 
them a respectful hearing. Thus will we know that they are 
sound in conviction and serious in purpose, and out, not for a 
holiday at the expense of others, but upon a noble and world- 
wide mission looking to ultimate and much-needed reform. 


A BELIEVER IN SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


In speaking in this manner, however, we would not have 
it supposed for an instant that we are disbelievers in the 
doctrine of social progress. Far from it. Our faith in human 
aspiration and endeavor is too well founded for that. But 
‘“‘progress”’ is a vague term at best. A term that has been so 
promiscuously bandied about, so variously and absurdly used of 
late, as to have become altogether equivocal. Though one of 
the shibboleths of the times and upon the lips of every social 
reformer, it is nevertheless as vague as it can well be, and its 
meaning in each particular case must be determined by the 
interpretation which the writer or speaker puts upon it. In 
the mouth of a communist or anarchist it means one thing; 
upon the tongue of a statesman, quite another. When taken to 
be synonymous with the complete overthrow of existing institu- 
tions, and the substitution in their stead of a public condition of 
things framed upon the lines of abstract speculation and vagary 
—cold and unsympathetic and wholly out of touch with the hard 
necessities of life—we cannot but stigmatize it as a delusion and a 
myth. If, on the contrary, it is understood to imply a steady better- 
ment of social and political conditions, saving the ineradicable instincts 
of human nature and the principles of Christianity which have purified 
and elevated and must for ever guide those instincts, then we can read- 
ily subscribe to the belief that the world has progressed and is 
still progressing; that as long as it is true to itself and does not 
lose sight of its higher obligations in the flush of material pros- 
perity, it will continue to go forward yet more rapidly in future 
without, however, attaining that ideal perfection, that perfect 
social harmony, dreamt of by our latter-day Reconstructionists, 
but which is impossible so long as man’s natural fickleness 
enters as a factor into the calculations of life. Social develop- 
ment is a silent, steady process from within out. States, like 
individuals, are evolved from a less to a more perfect condition 
by the agency of internal forces, called into requisition and 
assisted by environments more or less favorable to their devel- 
opment. Their growth is not the product of a day. Its 
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direction and general character are not to be foretold with the 
mathematical precision with which astronomers trace the course 
of the stars, or naturalists the currents of the deep. And it 
were as absurd to draw up upon abstract principles a social plan 
without reference to the innumerable circumstances daily affect- 
ing its practicability, as it would be to attempt to fashion the 
lily or rearrange the colors of a rainbow upon purely artificial 
lines. 
THE MORAL PISGAH—OR WHAT? 

Evolution is a good thing, but it has its limits, and limits 
which in many cases are easily discernible. It is not a process 
which “ proceeds” without regard to logic or other prerequi- 
sites; and, if it does, its scope and significance have been sadly 
misunderstood, and it is but right that it should pay the for- 
feit. Evolution is not revolution. Things must not be devel- 
oped to such an extent that they are turned inside out. And 
yet this is the charge to which so many of our modern evolu- 
tionary theories lay themselves open, and none more so than 
that of Social Science. With some it is little else than a syno- 
nym for destruction. In their eagerness to realize mere fancies 
they would subvert the very foundations upon which the peace 
and prosperity of the world have rested from the beginning. 
But, fortunately for the truth, their data are so scant and their 
forecastings so vague, so illogical, that their theory, captivating 
as they try to make it, has not yet gained that hold upon mind 
and heart which alone can guarantee its acceptability and per- 
manence. Nor do we apprehend that it ever will. Like every 
fallacy that has come and gone in the history of the world, it 
bears within itself the germ of its own weakness and inevitable 
dissolution. What Mr. Mallock affirms in other connections 
may be applied, we think, with peculiar fitness to this dream of 
Atheistic Pseudo-Civilization. ‘The path of thought,” he says, 
“has, as it were, taken a sudden turn around a mountain; and our 
bewildered eyes are staring on an undreamed-of prospect; the 
leaders of progress thus far have greeted the sight with accla- 
mation, and have confidently declared that we are looking on 
the promised land. But to the more thoughtful and to the less 
impulsive it is plain that a mist hangs over it, and that we 
have no right to be sure whether it is the promised land or 
no. They see grave reasons for making a closer scrutiny, and 
for asking if, when the mist lifts, what we see will be not 
splendor but desolation.” * 

* Js Life Worth Living ? c. i. 
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TWO MAY FESTIVALS IN MADRID. 
By ALGUIEN. 
THE EXPULSION OF THE FRENCH. 


® HE second of May is considered by the Madri- 

lefios, and with reason, one of their most glori- 

ous anniversaries. On that day, in the year 

1808, the people of Madrid, led by three heroes, 

rose up against the usurper Napoleon, that con- 

queror of the world before whom so many proud peoples had 
been humbled. Every second of May since then is kept as a 
public holiday in Madrid, and from six o’clock A.M. until noon 
Masses are being offered up for the repose of their souls, in 
the open air, on the very spot (Campo de la Lealtad) where, by 
order of Murat, hundreds of Spaniards of every age, sex, and 
condition were mercilessly shot down because they would not 
yield to the usurper’s yoke. There stands the monument 
erected in their honor, and that of the three artillery officers, 
Jacinto Ruiz, Luis Daoiz, and Pedro Velarde, who fell in heroic 
combat against innumerable odds. No wonder that their names 
are indelibly written in the hearts of their countrymen, or that 
their tombs are covered with fresh wreaths and crowns as year 
by year that glorious anniversary comes by. They it was who, 
though crushed themselves by overwhelming odds, caused the 
entire of Spain to rise in arms against Bonaparte’s legions and 
eventually drive them across the Pyrenees, leaving an immortal 
example to the world of what the heroism of a people can do. 
From early morning regiments and detachments of cavalry 
and infantry are passing through the principal streets of Madrid, 
with bands playing, on their way to the Prado (in which is sit- 
uated the railed-in Campo de la Lealtad with the tombs and 
monument of El dos de Mayo), where they take up their posi- 
tion formed in lines and squares to await the arrival of the great 
civic procession, which sets out from the Ayuntamiento (town 
hall) on its way to the cathedral about I0 A.M., passing through 
the Calles Mayor, Ciudad Rodrigo, Plaza de la Constitucion, 
and Calle de Toledo, in the following order: First comes a 
picket of civil guards on horseback, opening the way; then the 
orphans of the Asilo de San Bernardino and of other charitable 
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institutions, the students of the College of San Ildefonso, etc. 
After these walk army pensioners, veterans and invalids, the 
relatives and descendants of the victims of the second of May 
and the district mayors, all dressed in black, and commissions 
from the garrison corps, from the ministry of marine and from 
the provincial deputation, preceded by mace-bearers and heralds. 
Lastly come the Ayuntamiento (corporation), preceded by the 
alcalde (mayor), who has the captain-general of New Castile 
on his right and the inspector-general of artillery on his left. 
The procession is closed by a column of honor formed by a 
regiment of artillery. Arrived at the cathedral, a solemn requi- 
em Mass is celebrated by the Bishop of Madrid-Alcala, after 
which the procession goes on its way again in the same order, 
only with the addition of the bishop in full pontificals, accom- 
panied by the canons of the cathedral chapter, parish priests, 
etc., passing through the Calle de Toledo, Plaza de la Constitu- 
cion, Calles de Atocha, etc., to the Prado. There, entering the 
Plaza del dos de Mayo, the bishop and clergy chant a solemn 
responsory for the souls of the heroes of 1808, in front of their 
tomb; after which salvos are fired over the graves, and the 
military, after a parade in the Prado, file through the streets 
and back to their different barracks, while the procession re- 
turns as it came and breaks up at the Ayuntamiento. 

Everything conduces to make this commemoration festival a 
brilliant one. Nature herself is generally at this time of the 
year, in Madrid, decked in all the galas of spring. The deep 
blue sky and the warm temperature invite one out-of-doors, and 
the streets are overflowing with people. The Retiro is a per- 
fect paradise of foliage and sweet-smelling flowers, the trees in 
the avenues are covered with green, and the horse-chestnuts and 
lilacs are in full bloom. The military, too, formed down there 
in the Prado, their helmets, cuirasses, and bayonets gleaming in 
the sun, all help to make an admirable and smiling background 
for the procession and solemn ceremony at the tomb. 


THE FEAST OF ST. ISIDOR. 


The other May festival, that of the patron of Madrid, San 
Isidoro, on the 15th of May, is of quite another character, but 
is one of the most popular and typical of the people of Madrid, 
and, like most of their popular /¢¢es, is a mixture of religion, 
business, and pleasure. A monster fair is held on the very 
fields formerly tilled by the humble peasant saint with his own 
hands. There on the banks of the Manzanares, amongst sandy 
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hills, and the not very agreeable vicinity of a number of ceme- 
teries, stands the little hermitage of San Isidoro, from whose 
belfry the bells keep gayly ringing for nine days before the 
feast, calling on the people from far and near to come and 
take part in the festival. 

The first duty of all, on their arrival at the Romeria, is to 
cumplir con el Santo, as they call it; in other words, pay their 
debts to the saint by visiting the little chapel where his statue 
and that of his wife, Santa Maria de la Cabeza, are (his uncor- 
rupted body is preserved in the pro-cathedral of San Isidoro in 
Madrid), and by drinking some water from the fountain which 
tradition has it the saint made spring miraculously from the 
rock. If they have not previously heard Mass (it being a holy- 
day of obligation in Madrid), they hear it there, where Masses 
are celebrated from early morning till noon. These religious 
duties over, they consider themselves at liberty to amuse them- 
selves, which they set about doing with hearty good will. Car- 
riages and vehicles of all kinds, from the omnibus drawn by 
eight or ten mules to the little market-carts, converted into gay 
equipages with garlands of flowers and knots of ribbons, and 
drawn by mules, donkeys, and even bullocks, as the case may 
be, also adorned with ribbons and flowers and jingling bells, 
are incessantly driving up to the Pradera, depositing their bur- 
dens, while those who, whether it be for the sake of hygiene, 
pleasure, or pocket, come from Madrid on foot, enter through 
a wooden pontoon over the river. 

The scene is a gay one, full of color, light, and life. Inside 
in the Pradera (meadow) are the usual array of stalls and tables 
with cakes, sweets, wine, and iced drinks, orchatas heladas, or- 
anges, and fruit of various kinds. The bufiuelero, or bufiuelera, 
is of course there, with white apron and cap, and sleeves tucked 
up, busily employed in manufacturing and frying in open iron 
pans, filled with oil and heated with charcoal, the classical and 
much-loved bufiuelos, without which no Spanish /éte would be 
complete, and which are consumed on the spot as fast as they 
can be cooked. There, too, are gay handkerchiefs, mantles, and 
stuffs of every color and kind hanging out on poles, or spread 
on the ground, or on improvised counters, wherever they can 
be seen to the best advantage. Pictures and statues of San Isi- 
doro and Santa Maria de la Cabeza, gayly painted tambourines, 
gambombas, rabeles, and chicharras (primitive ear-splitting Span- 
ish instruments which constitute the delight of the youthful 
Spaniard), botifos (water-bottles of porous clay) of every form 
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and color, from white to bright red, and many other things are 
there on sale; and a brisk trade is kept up all day, accom- 
panied by an incessant stream of laughing, bargaining, and 
scolding. From all sides come the sounds of merry-making, the 
music of the never-silent (in Spain) guitar, the lively click, click 
of the castafiuelos, and the rhythmical jingle of the pandereta. 

Here a group of young women and men are dancing segui- 
dillas; the former dressed in their trailing batas of percal, 
which are de rigueur (and which are brought out for the sum- 
mer for the first time on San Isidoro’s day), and bright-colored 
embroidered Philippine crape shawls with long fringes—which 
they manage with such grace and dexterity, making them sway 
and undulate with every movement of the dance, that it is an art 
in itself—and a colored silk handkerchief tied over the head, or 
knotted loosely round the throat to show it had been on the 
head; the men in their short chulo jackets displaying the red 
or blue sash, tightest of tight trousers, and round, broad-brimmed, 
soft felt hats. There, in another corner, are a number of Ara- 
gonese in all the bravery of their traditional peasant’s costume, 
dancing their jota to the sound of banduria and guitar, and 
singing coplas in praise of their beloved and venerated Virgen 
del Pilar.* The following is an example of these coplas: 


“En el mundo hay una Espafia, 
Y en Espafia un Aragon, 
Y en Aragon una Virgen 
Mas hermosa que el sol”; 


which literally translated means: In the world there is one 
Spain, and in Spain one Aragon, and in Aragon a Virgin (statue) 
more beautiful than the sun. 

Valencian peasants are also there, going through the mazes 
of their curious sword and pole dances, and Gallegos (Galician 
peasants) with their gaieta (a kind of bag-pipes), and Segovianos, 
Asturianos, etc., all in their national costumes, singing their 
national songs and dancing their national dances. In fine, turn 
where you will the most picturesque and characteristic scenes 
meet the eye on all sides, and one wishes one were a Goya or 
a Teniers to be able to transfer the picture to canvas. 

* A statue held in great veneration throughout Spain, but particularly in Zaragoza. It is 
said to have been brought to Zaragoza by angels during the lifetime of the Blessed Virgin, 


when St. James, the Apostle, was preaching there. Our Lady, with the Child Jesus in her 
arms, is standing on a pillar—hence the name. 
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THE SECRET OF SIR DINADAN. 
By MARION AMES TAGGART. 


“For he was a good knight, but he was a scoffer and a jester, and the mer- 
riest knight among fellowship that was that time living. 

“And he had such a custom that he loved every good knight, and every 
good knight loved him 
again. 

“ And so he (Dina- 
dan) rode into the cas- 
tle. Anon Belle Isoud 
came unto him, and 
either saluted other. 
Then she asked him of 
whence he came. 

“«¢ Madam,’ said Dina- 
dan, ‘I am of the court 
of King Arthur, and 
knight of the Table 
Round, and my name is 
Dinadan.’ 

“« Madam,’ said Dina- 
dan, ‘I marvel of Sir 
Tristram and other lov- 
ers, what aileth them to 
be so mad and so sotted 
upon women.’ 

“« Why,’ said La Belle 
Isoud, ‘are ye a knight, 
and be no lover ?’ 

“* Nay,’ said Sir Dina- 
dan, ‘for the joy of love 
is too short, and the sor- 
row thereof, and what 
cometh thereof, dureth 
over long.’ 








“ As it happened Sir 
Palamides looked up to- 
ward her (Isoud) where 
she lay in the window, 
and he espied how she 
laughed: and therewith 
he took such a rejoicing 
that he smote down, what with his spear and with his sword, all that ever 
he met, for through the sight of her he was so enamored in her love. ‘ Well,’ 
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said Dinadan to himself, ‘this worship that Sir Palamides hath here this 
day, he may thank the Queen Isoud; for had she been away this day Sir Pala- 
mides had not gotten the prize this day.”—(From Mallory’s “ Morte d’Arthur.”) 


AH, Dinadan! light as thy lance in rest, 
Rang the gay laugh of thy gibe and thy jest; 
But he that laughs last laughs ever the best, 
And love is no theme for thy laughter. 
Friendship thou knowest, and knighthood’s sure truth, 
But love of a man for a man, in sooth, 
Sufficeth but rarely the blood of youth, 
Though it leaveth no sting thereafter. 


Why did ye mock to the belle Dame Isoud, 
Fresh from thy ride through the murmuring wood, 
Vaunting the strength that love’s darts had withstood, 
With laughter so mirthless and dreary? 
Scoffing, thou saidst that love’s joy was but brief, 
Long as life dureth its sorrow and grief; 
Years in their passing bring never relief, 
To lovers’ hearts, heavy and weary. 


She who loved Tristram so long and so well, 
Laughed in the casement like chime of a bell; 
But, Dinadan, who shall say what befell 
The heart that thy armor concealéd? 
Sure in thy boast and thy laugh rang a cry; 
Hid in thy mail which all knights could defy, 
Lay the weak spot where love’s arrows did fly; 
The wound that thy words had revealéd. 


How couldst thou guess how love’s sorrow was long, 
How couldst thou know how love’s strength made one 
strong, 

How couldst thou bear its refrain in thy song, 

Whose heart had loved never a woman? 
Ah, Dinadan, merriest friend and knight, 
Loved of them all whom the king pledged to right, 
Fear we that once thou wert worsted in fight, 

In secretly loving wert human! 
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THE QUESTION OF JEANNE DARC’S BEATIFICATION. 
By JOHN J. O'SHEA. 


YHAT cry of the English secretary at Rouen, “We 
have killed a saint!” when the soul of the 
Maid of Orleans fled from the poor charred 
ashes, has grown into the universal conviction 
of ages. There is something far beyond a sen- 
timent in this general adhesion. The church, slow to act in 
cases believed to have relation to the supernatural, has taken 
the preliminary step toward a solemn inquiry into the claim 
put forward for the beatification of the Maid, and in this fact 
the hearts of many millions of people find a great degree of 
melancholy satisfaction. With this feeling, howsoever praise- 
worthy in itself, the church has no concern. The question at 
issue is not one of human sentiment. It stands upon a far 
higher plane: it is one of the sacred things of Heaven, and 
Heaven's dealings with man. 

In declaring that Jeanne Darc is entitled to be regarded as 
“venerable,” as the Pope has done on the recommendation of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, his Holiness only gives his 
assent to the committal of the cause to the consideration of 
the sacred body whose province it is to debate and examine it. 
The declaration does not recognize anything beyond the fact 
that the subject is worthy of solemn discussion; it gives no 
permission for any prayerful veneration of the person of the 
saint-postulant. If any such cultus or veneration be already in 
vogue anywhere, it is, on the contrary, declared unlawful, and 
its cessation is commanded. Until such surcease shall have 
come about, there is a suspension of the “cause” in the court 
of the Sacred Congregation. Hence, although there is the 
strongest ground for believing that the Maid of Orleans will in 
due course be raised to the ranks of the beatified, the ardor of 
her admirers and worshippers in France must be held in abey- 
ance until the time is ripe and the cause duly finished. But 
the conviction that the verdict must be favorable to Jeanne’s 
claims amounts to a moral certainty. 

There are reasons why the whole world of Christian civil- 
ization should rejoice with France, should the decree of beatifi- 
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cation be eventually pronounced in Jeanne’s favor. Her case 
is unique in the Christian era. Even Protestants and dissenters 














JEANNE AT THE TAKING OF THE TOURELLES,. 


confess that the facts of Jeanne’s mission are miraculous. They 
attest, in a manner so clear as to convince the most hardened 
sceptic, that there is a constant divine supervision and watch 
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over human affairs, and at periods of exceptional danger to the 
general welfare a direct intervention for the highest of all pur- 


poses. 
There is not a single point of view from which the Maid of 


JEANNE AT THE CHURCH OF ST. CATHERINE DE PIERBOIS. 


Orleans can be regarded that does not appeal overpoweringly 
to all the better instincts of our nature. Whether we consider 
her as the mere simple-hearted peasant girl, tending her sheep 
on the little farm at Domremy, or behold her in the court of 
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Charles maintaining amidst all its glitter and sensuality her 
own spotless nobility of soul, our admiration of her splendid 
womanhood is irresistibly compelled. This is the human aspect 
of the case. So, too, may be regarded, in some sense, her ca- 
reer in the field of arms. The sentiment here is mingled with 
astonishment at beholding a creature so tender and gentle tak- 

ing her place in 
a " ~ | the ranks of fight- 

ing men and brav- 
ing the carnage 
and all the hor- 
rid sights of war 
with firm nerve. 
Still this marvel 
does not approach 
the transcenden- 
tal. Women have 
often borne arms 
and carried them- 
selves bravely in 
fight — although 
they seem sadly 
out of place in 
such a_ theatre. 
The ‘real wonder 
is stirred when we 
behold this un- 
sophisticated rus- 
tic maid showing 
» FA Pipa eereres, memes) §=herself all at once 
GRURRAGGAR RODS GER08 Lal ALL acquainted with 
military science, 
handling the new- 
ly invented artil- 
lery as though she 
were a master of 
ordnance, directing military operations with all the skill of a 
constable of France, and springing fer sa/tem, as it were, into 
the first rank in military science. 

Is there in all human history any parallel for the series of 
military achievements which marked the expulsion of the English 
from Orleans and Jargeau and Troyes by the Maid and her fol- 
lowers? The destruction of Sennacherib's cohorts furnishes no 
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analogy; the rout of the Philistines by David, the victories of Jo- 
sue, or any of the other marvellous instances of supernatural help 
to the chosen people, fail to yield any similar example of the selec- 
tion of a fragile woman as the instrument by which, in the course 
of regular warfare, a vastly superior enemy should be driven 
from the field in terror and disgrace. Paragons of bravery and 
military skill such 
as Talbot and Suf- 
folk, whose ban- 
ners were consid- 
ered absolutely in- 
vincible in war, 
were obliged to 
flee disgracefully 
before the onset 
of this mail-clad 
peasant girl, who 
had never _ han- 
dled sword or 
mounted steed be- 
fore. The thing 
was so astounding 
that the English 
confessed a mira- 
cle, only © that 
they attributed its 
source to an infer- 
nal power. Jeanne 
did not deny that 
it was a miracle, 
but her whole life 
and her entire 
speech and de- 
meanor at the trial 
and under the ex- THE Marp wiTH HER STANDARD. 
cruciating ordeal 
of the stake manifested plain as day that its source was from God. 
It was with the sacred name of her Saviour on her lips that 
her soul burst from her agonized frame on that awful day; and 
this it was which made the executioner recoil horror-stricken, 
and the brutal English officials to slink away with the appalling 
cry “ We have slain a saint of God!” 

The investiture of Jeanne with military skill and the science 
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of war is hardly less miraculous than the endowment of the 
apostles with the faculty of speech in divers foreign tongues. 
The miracles differ in kind and degree, no doubt; but in their 
circumstances the element of supernatural help is scarcely less- 
manifest in the one case than in the other. The workings of 
the same mysterious agency were no less visible in the other 
public proceedings of the Maid, from the moment she set out 
on her mission until her capture. Her recognition of the 
Dauphin amongst his courtiers, her discovery of the sword of 
St. Catherine, her premonitions of success or reverse in battle, 
afford evidence hardly inferior to these more important points 
that, in the inscrutable ways of God, she was raised up for the 
effectuation of the ultimate ends whose purpose was hidden 
from her as well as from all other mortal ken. 

Vainly have successive pro-English writers sought to cast 
the disgrace of Jeanne’s murder upon the shoulders of the 
Catholic Church. The crime is indelibly fixed upon their own 
nation, as a political act. Witchcraft was everywhere a civil 
offence in those evil days, and it was as a witch they caused 
Jeanne to be burned. She herself asked that her case be re- 
ferred to the Pope, but her persecutors knew better than to 
accede to that request. Nor can the base ingratitude of the 
French king, to whom she had given his crown, nor the moral 
decomposition of the French chivalry which she had so often 
led to victory, leaving her to perish without lifting a finger to 
save her, ever be explained upon any ground consistent with 
the permanent and universal impulses and motives of human 
action. The profound and completed. romance and horror of 
the epic has in it something far above the plane of merely hu- 
man tragedy. If we cannot read the meaning of such dread 
manifestations, we must recognize them as unmistakable eviden- 
ces of the sleepless vigilance with which the eye of the Omnis- 
cient follows the course of this orb of his creation and its way- 
ward myriads all through the vicissitudes of changing centuries. 
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A TERM OF YEARS POLICY. 
By RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, 


‘* How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merry! which their keepers call 
A lightning.”—Romeo and Juliet. 


mate SAAC KOLLOCK, even from boyhood, was always 

= modest, sensitive, and reserved. Yet he seemed 
firm enough in opinions, and when asked, gave 
succinctly his reasons for entertaining them. Vera- 
city and general uprightness came easily to him, 
inherited from both sides of his family. When come of age, 
with a couple of thousands, his share in his father’s estate, he 
went to Augusta and became clerk in a hardware store. Occa- 
sionally he returned for a brief visit to the old neighborhood, 
especially to see Sarah Tucker, whom he had told just before 
the removal that it was his mind to ask her some day to 
marry him. After three years they were married, Sarah turning 
over to him her property, which, converted into money, amounted 
to about five thousand dollars. Then he set up for himself. 
When their child, Sally, was born he took a policy of life insur- 
ance for thvee thousand dollars, providing by special contract 
that, in event of his death within twenty years, this sum was. 
to be paid to his family; but if he survived that period the 
contract was to be ended and he receive nothing. 

“T thought it well to do this, my dear,” he said to his wife, 
“because of the uncertainties in trade, and particularly in life. 
If I can live twenty years, even with profits more moderate than 
I am now making, I can gather as much as we shall want. I 
took out this policy merely to fix what is an equivalent, or ap- 
proaching an equivalent, to that assurance. At all events, it will 
secure, in case of my death, a sufficient living for you and the 
baby.” 

For some years he made enough, and not much over, for 
the maintenance of his family and payments on his policy. At 
eighteen his daughter was married to his clerk, Henry Powell, 
whose only income was what he received for his services. Short- 
ly afterwards Mrs. Kollock died. Her death was a fearful shock 
upon him, and indulgence of grief subtracted much from what 
activity he had before, never hardly sufficient for the successful 
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conduct of such a business, and gradually he yielded leadership 
to his son-in-law. The latter had considerable capacity, which, 
with proper guidance in former years, might have had successful 
results. Venturous as energetic, he ran the concern well enough 
apparently for some months. In this while Kollock’s health, 
both of body and spirit, declined perceptibly. Not every day 
was he at the store at all, and when there his manner became 
rather that of a clerk than proprietor, sometimes asking of 
Powell the price of articles lately added to the stock, and after- 
wards easily consenting to fall in them, so that purchasers close 
in trade, noting the difference, managed, when possible, to deal 
with him instead of Powell. Gradually he sank into deeper mel- 
ancholy, more often absenting himself from the store. At the 
time of his wife’s death he had not been seen to shed a tear; 
but the pallor of his face indicated that his anguish and sense of 
loss were felt by himself to be incurable. 

In order to stop the decline in business, Powell made several 
rash ventures that under his unskilful conduct hastened it, and 
Kollock had to go into insolvency with debts in excess of credits 
by five thousand dollars. Undemonstrative as it was, his in- 
creased suffering at the disaster, which seemed to be wholly un- 
expected by him, excited everybody’s sympathy and raised 
much apprehension in his family. He often spoke in terms of 
unrestrained self-accusing, declaring that no man of really hon- 
orable impulses would have failed to foresee such a result, and 
so behave as to have at least made it less disastrous. The 
thought of debts which in all probability never could be dis- 
charged oppressed him even more heavily than that of the dis- 
sipation of his wife’s property, in want of which her daughter 
must suffer. One only hope was left, beginning with his wife’s 
death and now risen to a passion indulged by his whole mind 
in all waking and many sleeping hours. This was that he might 
die within the limit of the period for which his life had been 
insured. Although this hope was not avowed, yet his daughter, 
from some of the few allusions made by him in her hearing, 
became quite certain of its existence, and spoke of it to some 
of his creditors, expressing her fears of a tendency of her father 
to insanity and suicide. Touched with sympathy, several to 
whom he was most largely indebted went to him and besought 
that he would not be so much concerned about their loss. 
Some even proposed to extend further credits if he should have 
the mind to again set up business. Such treatment seemed 
only to aggravate his disorder. 
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One night his daughter, now greatly alarmed, said to him: 
‘‘ Father, I do wish you could try to be more cheerful. Our affairs 
are not in such bad condition as for you to give way to such 
despondency. Mr. Powell is already getting a good salary with 
Mr. Carmichael, with promise of a rise. He says that in time 
he can pay off the debts, for which there is not a single creditor 
who has not expressed his willingness to wait. For my life I 
cannot see why these things should so weigh you down. As for 
mother’s property, that went like very much of others in the 
accidents of trade, and I would regard the loss of it with en- 
tire cheerfulness if I could see you rise out of your distress.” 

He looked at her for some time in silence, then said: 

‘Daughter, your mother would admire you much for the 
way you treat me, and I couldn’t tell you how much I love 
you for it. But your affection and your unselfishness keep you 
from seeing that such things make my condition only the more 
wretched and deplorable. Debts are debts, and they must con- 
tinue to be debts until they are paid off and discharged. If 
this is never done, the debtor is for ever like a slave, and ought 
justly to be regarded as a slave. Forgiveness of debts as be- 
tween man and man only makes their obligation more binding, 
and upon the mind of an honest man more oppressive. If you 
had reproached me for the dissipation of the money come 
through your mother, or if my creditors had complained of my 
recklessness*or neglect, or whatever led to the sacrifice of their 
interests through trust in me, there would have been some 
punishment; not nearly approaching what I deserve, but they 
would have served at least to take off some of the shame I feel 
now, and the sense that I am bound in chains for ever—for 
this life and the next. I have been let alone by you all, and 
even sympathized with to the degree that nothing but assurance 
of my death, before a certain date, can bring any relief to me; 
and I tell you, my child, I long for death. I am like the ‘bitter 
in soul’ of whom last night I read in the Book of Job: ‘ Which 
long for death, but it cometh not, and dig for it more than for 
hid treasures.’ Truth is, I don’t see how any honorable man 
can feel otherwise.” 

“QO father, father!” 

“Stop, daughter—stop right there. Any remonstrance from 
you would make my condition worse. I know my own case 
better than you or any one else can know it; I am not able, 
and I have no right to try, to endure the reflection that the 
money put into my hands trustingly by your mother has been 
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squandered instead of being kept, if even without increase, for 
her child. Any fool who was not a thief could have done that 
much.” 

“But, father, Mr. Powell says that the fault of the failure 
was his mainly, and that he is sure of being able—” 

“Stop again—stop again! It is not true. Henry would will- 
ingly take the blame upon himself, good, generous fellow that 
he is. But it was I—my neglect, my—I can’t call it anything 
but gross criminal indifference to trusted interests that did it, 
and I ask you solemnly not to allude to the case again in my 
hearing.” 

He left her immediately. Obedient to his wish, she remon- 
strated no more. Knowing his affection and veneration for the 
pastor of the church at which her mother and both families 
had worshipped, she wrote a letter to him urging his coming. 
Mr. Sanford, now quite old, answered the call. Kollock, not 
aware that he had been sent for, seemed gratified to meet him. 
At the supper-table and during the rest of the evening he 
talked in his former usual manner with his guest about persons 
and things in the neighborhood around his old home. At 
family prayers his daughter noticed his handkerchief upon his 
eyes during several specially tender expressions in the good 
man’s petition. No particular allusion was made in it to recent 
misfortunes; but invocations for blessings of every kind upon 
the family were very touching. After the service Mrs. Powell 
said : 

“Brother Sanford, Mr. Powell and I usually retire about 
this time. Father sits up later. Will you go to your room 
now, or stay and chat awhile with him ?”’ 

“T leave it with Isaac,” he answered. “I believe, Sally, as 
I'm not much tired, I’ll sit awhile with him, unless he has some- 
thing to do and would rather be alone.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, Mr. Sanford,” said Kollock; “I’ve got 
nothing to do—not a thing. Stay if you like.” 

“ All right then,” said the daughter cheerily. ‘ When the 
time comes you can light him to bed, father.” 

Momentary suspicion came into Kollock’s mind at this turn. 
The old man noticed it, and, as before, refrained from mention 
of other than ordinary topics. His delicate prudence dissolved 
the suspicion, and Kollock was surprised to find himself dis- 
posed to talk about his case. After a few words, carefully 
chosen, Mr. Sanford led to it, and in a few minutes was made 
acquainted with what he sought to know. He ascertained that 
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while suicide, mainly on account of its dishonor to the insur- 
ance company, had ceased to be contemplated, the sufferer ear- 
nestly, eagerly desired death. Without the slightest chiding he 
spoke at some length upon what the Holy Scriptures, accord- 
ing to his construction of them, inculcated touching the value 
which every man ought to set upon life—his own, as well as 
others. While in the midst of a sentence in which he had 
begun to speak of Kollock’s wife he took out his watch, and 
stopping suddenly, said: 

“Isaac, it is getting late. Let’s go to bed, and to-morrow 
have another talk. I’ve got a little business here; that I can 
attend to in the afternoon. To-morrow morning we'll be fresh, 
and we'll take a walk out. I’m delighted to see you and Sally. 
Bless me, what a fine woman her parents have made of her!” 

He bade good-night like one who, although profoundly sym- 
pathizing in the affliction of his friend, felt no apprehension of 
unusual consequences. 

On the next morning they went out for a walk, the older 
asking, apparently with much interest, about several of the pub- 
lic buildings, and specially striking private residences. Sudden- 
ly he said: ‘Isaac, I’d like to see Sarah’s grave.” 

Kollock slightly shuddered, but, saying ‘ This way,” led 
to it. 

“A pretty spot; and I see that you and Sally have tended 
it well.” 

On a bench near by they sat, and Mr. Sanford discoursed 
in a low, calm voice upon human life, and the adjustment of 
its issues by divine Providence, with whom any mistake is im- 
possible. With much caution he intimated the want of manli- 
ness in the wish to die because merely of losses of things that 
were dear, and failures of expectations once fondly indulged. 
Perhaps it was no sin for a man to whom the power of recov- 
ery was plainly denied to wish—even to pray—for death, provid- 
ed his mind consented for the Creator to dispose as it seemed 
good in his providence. But in the main a man ought to be 
willing, like Daniel, to stand in his lot to the end of the days. 
Then he spoke of the extravagant importance set by Kollock 
on accidents which may and which do often happen in the 
career of the very best men in all communities. He ended 
thus: 

“Regarding your wife’s property, that may be considered 
as gone in the maintenance and education of Sally, who is 
now married happily to a man with prospects of doing well 
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every way. Trust in God, Isaac, who will surely do by you 
what is wisest, best, and kindest. Let us return to the house. 
After my little business is done, I must start on my way home.” 

When he was leaving he said aside to Mrs. Powell : 

“Sally, appear to ignore your father’s distress, and make no 
allusion to his misfortunes. I strongly hope for the best.” 

The visit was a blessing. Manifestations of despondency 
became less frequent, and he began to exhibit partial interest 
in his son-in-law’s employment. Yet his strength declined with 
increased rapidity, and his face showed often that his thoughts 
dwelt upon something with much anxiety. After some time 
this suddenly subsided, and he seemed as if in entire resigna- 
tion. One morning, when it was found that he was too weak 
to rise from bed, he- looked at his daughter with a smile and 
said : 

“Daughter, the time is short, but she told me again last 
night that I’d make it.” 

The policy was to expire on the morrow at noon. 

They watched by his bed the day and through the night. 
He talked when awake with unusual fondness to his family, 
and when asleep seemed to be indulging pleasant dreams. At 
sunrise he awoke. On his face were signs of triumphant joy, 
and he said: 

“It is come. Blessed be God! Kiss me, darling, and take 
my hand.” 

She did so, and presently he expired. 
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A WORD ABOUT THE OLD SAINTS. 
By ELLEN BARRETT. 


HY is it that people will not read the lives of the 
f Saints? Saint Philip of Neri bade his followers 
read authors who had S. before their names; 
but that was in Italy, three hundred years ago, 
and he was talking to his contemporaries. Vous 
avons changé tout cela. We are children of light and progress 
now, here in America, in the nineteenth century, and we read 
every author but the particular “ author with S. before his name.” 
We are eager enough to find heroes and worship them, but they 
are not of the canonized order. 

In every other kind of biography there is a deep and grow- 
ing interest. What a man or woman thinks and feels, where he 
has spent his life and how, the set of circumstances and ideals 
which have gone to make up his environment—all of this inter- 
ests and attracts the general reader. If he have a taste for the 
introspective he will read Amiel, Maurice de Guérin, or Marie 
Bashkirtseff; if a taste for history in its philosophic aspect, he 
takes up Plutarch, or Emerson’s Representative Men, or perhaps 
Carlyle’s Cromwell or Napoleon. Anything under the broad blue 
sky but the life of a saint. 

If this indifference were confined to Protestants, one might 
with very little speculation get at the root of the matter. An 
American Protestant is hardly expected to care about the lives 
of our saints. He has been brought up either in indifference to 
them, or to believe that these great men and great women were 
a set of fanatics—part imbecile, part knave—around whom Rome 
has drawn the circle of her approbation. To him the middle 
ages are the Dark Ages. A distaste for the past, if not an ac- 
tual prejudice against it, lurks in his mind, and I suppose it is 
asking a great deal of a people alienated from the church, in a 
country with no historical background, to care about the spiri- 
tual experiences of men and women long since dead. It is not 
so, however, in England. Many leading Protestants on the other 
side of the Atlantic have thought it worth their while to inter- 
est themselves in the biographies of the saints. In all the in- 
tellectual centres of England are to be found hagiologists of the 
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genus Protestant as well as of the genus Catholic. Over there 
it is a question of culture and historical research. The English 
scholar can lay his hand upon the past in a way altogether un- 
known to the American. Running parallel with the line of his 
kings, and interwoven with the web of his political history, are 
the names of popes, bishops, scholars distinctly Catholic, and 
saints. The architecture of England resolves itself very largely 
into the history of the church. Cambridge, Oxford, Westmin- 
ster, all belong to a Catholic or medieval past. Some of the 
representative converts of England will point to a tower or 
cloister and say: “There, historically, I got hold of the church.” 
Continental Europe, too, is always accessible to the English 
scholar. An old fresco in Assisi will carry the mind back six 
centuries, until the life of St. Francis becomes as much a part 
of one’s general culture as the art of Cimabue. And so on, 
down through the by-ways of art-stained glass, illuminated mis- 
sals and wonderful choir-stalls carved in wood serving as inter- 
preters, the stories of the saints become familiar and a genuine 
historical interest in their lives is established. 

I have made this long excursion from the Catholic aspects 
of the case in order to show that when the intelligent Protes- 
tant becomes really interested in one of these great characters 
of the Catholic Church, he studies it as he would any other 
character that appeals to his heart or imagination. But with 
our Catholic young men and women the case is entirely dif- 
ferent. Where the Protestant hails these lives as a discoverer, 
some Catholics deliberately keep away from them. Cold indif- 
ference characterizes their attitude toward them. “ The Lives of 
the Saints?” Why, he has outgrown them long ago! Who are 
the saints, anyway, but a lot of old fogies who have been ren- 
dered obsolete by steam and electricity? In retrospect they are 
good enough, they were even part of his training, and they will 
still do for the uninitiated, for those devout persons who find 
all the philosophy they need in their catechisms; but for a 
broad and progressive individual “in touch with his age” to 
read this trash and call it Biography? Oh, no! he can be bet. 
ter employed. And the Catholic young man of Philistia takes 
the highway of steam and electricity, unmindful of the saints— 
of those “great messengers of God, and masters of men, in 
whose arms the life of the world once lay.” 

I am not sure that this indifference—the indifference of 
many of us—is not due to the manner in which these lives 
were presented to us in the beginning. We were sent to them 
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in order that we might imitate them. But it is only now and 
then that the art of homiletics makes a saint. Enthusiasm, or 
better still, love, is at the root of every radical moral change. 
All of those distasteful precepts which we resented in the nur- 
sery and the school-room came to be more or less identified 
with this class of biography. I know that Alban Butler was to 
me the worst type of an Inquisitor. His very name suggested 
hair-shirts, starvation, unreasonable vigils and flagellations. It 
was all too much of the horrible, and too little of the enter- 
taining or the picturesque. It is not in human nature, particu- 
larly in the nature of a child, not to resent so high and cold 
an ideal of perfection. Children have the same preference for 
the primrose way that their elders have. Indeed chasing butter- 
flies and reading the hard dry ascetical life of some old saint 
present a more disagreeable antithesis at the age of five than 
at the age of thirty-five. But it ought to be possible to win 
the child into an interest in these lives. There is no reason 
why a child’s heart should not be won for ever to St. Francis 
of Assisi by the story of the birds singing in the bushes out in 
the sand dunes of Venice, or captured for ever by burly old 
St. Christopher carrying the Divine Child across the river 
Rhine. Can the “dust and pelf of years” ever quite crowd 
out of one’s imagination that ideal picture of two children run- 
ning along a dusty highway, one of them the little Teresa of 
Cepeda who longed to be martyred by the Moors? Could any- 
thing be more natural than that we should want to hear of 
this child enthusiast again? Or of that wonderful boy of Aqui- 
no who, wandering one day with his companions through the 
wooded hills of Monte Cassino, strayed off by himself, and 
when asked by the old monk upon what he was musing, lifted 
his solemn eyes and answered: “Tell me, master, what is 
God?” 

A trifling incident out of the life of some saint, fastened 
upon the young imagination of a child, will do much toward 
leading it in later years into the study of that life; whereas 
the recital of excruciating pains, and the preaching of religious 
axioms and moral precepts, only tend to the distortion of what 
is really true and great; turning the most heroic conduct and 
sublimest ideals into bogie-emen and scarecrows. And some- 
times these hideous hallucinations last, and spoil a character for 
us for ever. To this day I cannot think without a shudder of the 
sweet, austere Saint Rose of Lima dipping her hands into lime. 
If I had been told that during the Dutch invasion of Lima she 
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stood before the tabernacle and defended the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, heroism and not folly would be identified with her in my 
mind from the very beginning. 

A recent English critic, commenting upon our American 
civilization, took the term “interesting” and subjected it to a 
very careful analysis. To illustrate its best usage he told this 
anecdote about Carlyle: 

“The Carlyle family were poor, numerous, and struggling. 
Thomas, the eldest son, a young man in wretched health, and 
worse spirits, was fighting his way in Edinburgh. One of his 
younger brothers talked of emigrating. The very best thing he 
could do, we should all say. Carlyle dissuaded him. ‘You 
shall never,’ he writes, ‘you shall never seriously meditate 
crossing the great Salt Pool to plant yourself in the Yankee- 
land. Never dream of it. Could you banish yourself from all 
that is interesting to your mind, forget the glorious institutions, 
the noble principles of old Scotland, that you may eat a better 
dinner, perhaps?’” 

“There,” the English critic continues, “there is our word 
launched, the word interesting, and I do but take note in it of 
a requirement, a cry of aspiration, a cry not sounding in the 
imaginative Carlyle’s breast alone, but sure of response in his 
brother’s breast also, and in human nature.” 

There is just a grain of truth in this sarcasm of Carlyle; 
and the American Catholic, if he but knew it, has a greater in- 
heritance of those things which make up the interesting than 
his Protestant countryman. Perhaps we can best get at this 
inheritance by a parallel. 

In the last fifty years three distinct movements have been 
made in England: the Oxford movement, broadly termed the 
Anglo-Catholic movement, the Pre-Raphaelite movement in art, 
and the far-reaching Gothic revival. Pugin, Ruskin, and John 
Henry Newman were the three prophets of this new era. Now, 
these movements were all different in their primary aims—how 
different the individuality of their interpreters will attest—and 
yet they were in reality closely interwoven, and the best art- 
critics of London to-day will tell you that the highest quality 
of impulse came from the religious revival at Oxford. The old 
university, then, after three hundred years of alienation from 
the source of real culture, leaned back into the past and be- 
came the fountain of those currents which have ever since told 
silently on the intellectual and esthetic mind of England. 

To carry our parallel back to our own country, it follows 
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that all those elements of the beautiful and interesting which 
the church has gathered up through the centuries and saved, 
are here in America with her, ready to be worked into our 
civilization to sweeten and enlighten it if we will. They are 
accessible to all, but the Catholic has a direct inheritance to 
them. The things of beauty, grace, and distinction will grow 
up in America out of the church, and whatever is crude, raw, 
and hideous will be transformed by her here, as it was trans- 
formed centuries ago under different conditions in the old 
world. 

Now, of all this interesting phenomena, the Lives of the 
Saints, as far as literature is concerned, are the most valuable 
to us. They open up the way to history and to art. They 
carry us into every century; they surrender for our imitation 
the experiences of ladies and gentlemen, teaching us manners 
as well as morals. Indeed, the biographies of these men and 
women hold the entire history of Europe. 

It seems to me that if the ordinary reader could once be 
made to believe that the lives of the saints are the lives of 
interesting men and women, teeming with incident and adven- 
ture, full of color and poetic significance, he might be induced 
to read them more often than he does. In the average Catho- 
lic home they must be taken from a dusty corner on the shelf. 
I doubt if there is a Catholic family in the land which has not 
one or two faded, tattered Lives thrown about. Time and neg- 
lect, not usage, have brought about this ruin. How full of 
pathos it all becomes when one reflects upon just how they got 
into the little household. A prize in Sunday-school; a gift from 
some travelling priest; a thoughtful mother’s investment at 
mission-time; but never a deliberate purchase, and never from 
the town or parish library. This last would indicate a real 
living interest such as one takes in the magazines and in so- 
called current literature. 

I never visit a public circulating library where I observe the 
members poking around among the latest books that I do not 
think of Charles Lamb’s delicious retort about new books: 
“Whenever a new book comes out I—I—I read an old one.” 
This little whimsicality of Lamb is the best literary gospel I 
know, and invaluable for my purpose here. The reader who 
would study the Lives of the Saints must surely leave the 
nineteenth century behind him, for though there are saints in 
this century their biographies are not yet written. 

All serious folk are agreed upon the past as the domain of 
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the best, the indispensable books; and yet we are satisfied to 
dawdle away our time and energy in pursuit of what is young 
and ephemeral. Once let us cultivate a relish for old books, 
and if we had any versatility of taste we shall find ourselves as 
much interested in the stories of the saints as in the chronicles 
of kings and queens. 

It is pleasant to make a Round Table of the contemporary 
characters of a century. How many of us know that Luther, 
Columbus, and St. Ignatius lived at the same time?—that St. Ig- 
natius was born in the year 1491, just a twelvemonth before 
Columbus sailed for America, and that Luther was eight years 
old when St. Ignatius was born? Think of that great soldier 
of Christ, a baby when the Santa Maria set sail from the port 
of Palos! Think of him again in 1503, a page in the court of 
Ferdinand when Martin Luther was taking his degree in phil- 
osophy at the University of Erfurt. “Two years after Luther 
takes the Augustinian habit, while the future saint is wearing 
three-piled velvet slashed with satin. In 1513 Don Inigo Garcia 
enters upon his military career while the Augustinian monk, 
now a priest, is saying that Mass which he afterward learnt to 
revile in terms unutterable.” And off in Italy another saint 
was born—St. Philip of Neri. 


“The saint of gentleness and kindness, 
Cheerful in penance, and in precept winning, 
Patiently healing of their pride and blindness 
Souls that are sinning. 
This is the saint who, when the world allures us, 
Cries her false wares and opes her magic coffers, 
Points to a better city, and secures us 
With richer offers.” 


In these four distinguished contemporaries the meanest- 
visioned can see God’s hand. This is not the place, or I should 
like to speculate upon the opening up of a new world when 
heresy was about to blight the spiritual prospects of the old; 
and to follow up the Luther disaster with the repairing influ- 
ence of the two great men—St. Ignatius of Loyola and St. 
Philip of Neri. 

The historical value of these lives is not to be over-estimated. 
If you know the history of St. Catherine of Sienna, you know 
the history of the stormy days of Gregory XI. and the expla- 
nation of the removal of the see from Rome to Avignon and 
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back again. If you know the splendid drama of St. Dominic 
and St. Francis, you know that period of medizval history 
which has been termed the most interesting in the history of 
the world after primitive Christianity. If you know the life of 
St. Jane de Chantal—most lovable and impetuous of women— 
you know French history through the four Henrys; and to 
have mastered the life of St. Bernard is to know the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, for St. Bernard was the practical direc- 
tor of his age. 

It was Matthew Arnold who first made the life of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi interesting to me. In the first place, he called him 
a poet. Now, it is a long time ago, and in those days I did 
not know that a saint is always a poet and a poet in many re- 
spects more or less a saint. It was a chapter on pagan and 
medizval sentiment, and a comparison was drawn between a 
hymn by Theocritus and the Canticum Solis of St. Francis. It 
was a delight and a surprise to find St. Francis there as a lit- 
erary type; a type as distinct and formal as Dante at the end 
of the thirteenth century, or Heinrich Heine in Germany at the 
beginning of this. 

Sometimes we learn more of a character through a single 
anecdote than by pages of analysis. Joseph Calasanctius was 
only five years old when he led a troop of children through 
the streets of Aragon to find the devil and kill him. Here we 
have in epitome the history of this saint. He made warriors of 
the children. In the Pious Schools of Rome their little souls 
were equipped for that tremendous conflict which is always go- 
ing on between the spirits of good and evil. And then St. 
Francis of Assisi, walking by an ant-hill, with just a trifle of 
scorn in that great loving heart for the ants and their solicitude 
in heaping up in summer an abundant store of grain for the 
winter. Nothing could be more characteristic of him as saint 
and idealist than this disdain for the utilitarian spirit, and 
that he should like the birds better “because they do not 
lay by anything to-day for to-morrow.” 

The poets, who are quick to know everything, have seized 
upon what is picturesque and beautiful in these lives and turned 
it into verse. Longfellow, the poet of medizvalism, has left us 
unrivalled lines in his “Santa Filomena” and “The Ladder of 
St. Augustine.” Matthew Arnold, Browning, Tennyson—all of 
them—have touched exquisitely upon the lives of the saints. 
But it is curious and amusing to note how the Protestant or 
unbelieving mind will not acknowledge the term saint. It smacks 
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too much of Rome. Francis of Assisi, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Thomas of Aquin; but never St. Francis, St. Bernard, or St. 
Thomas. I suppose it is the scholar’s concession to middle-class 
English Protestantism, and as such, a Catholic should be mag- 
nanimous and forgive. They have all been guilty of it: Mrs. Oli- 
phant, James Addington Symonds, Carlyle—where he has deigned 
to notice a saint at all—and even Dr. Jessop; though he lays 
down the sword he does so apologetically. In his Coming of the 
Friars, a just and beautiful treatment of the old monks, he says: 
“From this time Giovanni Bernandone passes out of sight, and 
from the ashes of the dead past, from the seed that has with- 
ered that the new life might germinate and fructify, Francis— 
why grudge to call him Sazzt Francis ?—of Assisi rises.” 

It has taken the Protestant world a long time to get back 
to its old ideals: the ideals of its forefathers in Catholic days. 
Two hundred years ago in England it was almost death to 
classify a saint or a martyr with a great national hero. What 
would Cromwell think if he could see the restored images of 
saints in the niches of Westminster? or the statue of Our Lady 
surmounting the reredos of St. Paul’s? or if he should happen 
in at the British Museum and take up a volume of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s Life of Francis of Assisi? The old regicide was 
not, to be sure, much of a Uittérateur, and still less of an artist, 
but some of our modern historians are fond of quoting him as 
a Protestant of the healthiest and most robust type. It is 
pleasing, therefore, to speculate upon the changes in letter and 
in spirit since the stormy, aggressive seventeenth-century days 
in which he lived. 

The instinct of hero-worship has found expression in one of 
the most orthodox sects of the present day. The English 
Positivists ask themselves whether a greater engine of civiliza- 
tion has ever been devised than the moral power of a good 
man, or a body of good men? whether it is not akin to the 
deepest recesses of our nature, and “whether, whilst human 
nature exists, it must not be organized and ordered”? Now, 
this is exactly what the church has been doing for centuries in 
the canonization of her saints. If not, what is the meaning of 
that distinct policy kept up by Rome as to who is and who is 
not worthy of recognition? Mr. Frederic Harrison has given 
us a unique phrase in “organized and ordered.” It is the 
modern English for the very old process of canonization. And 
so, as St. Hilary of Arles wrote fifteen centuries ago, heretics 
are continually fighting the battles of the church. For, in 
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advocating certain broken portions of the truth, and in combat- 
ing in other heretics those very points which the faith of the 
church condemns, their victories over one another are the 
triumphs of the church over them all. This hero-worship in 
the theory of the Positivists is one thing to which we may 
appeal as a victory for the faith. They are not sure about 
God; and, since the instinct of worship cries out for an object, 
they expend themselves on human nature, and so, in a manner, 
justify our devotion to the saints. 

The novelist of this philosophico-religious system has left us 
in her most remarkable poem—the one bearing most on posi- 
tivism—something like an Apologia for our devotion to the 
saints. It is the theory, as our Litany is akin to the practice of 
hero-worship. If, without audacity, I can add a meaning to 
George Eliot, I should like to say that the music of her “choir 
invisible” is for the most part made up of the voices of our 
beloved old saints. For, if we sift out the past we shall find in 
their lives more “deeds of daring rectitude,” more “scorn for 
miserable aims that end in self,” than is met with in any other 
of the more formidable careers of the world’s history. 
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IN HOURS OF GLOOM. 
By MARCELLA A. FITZGERALD. 


WEET as the breath of summer breezes blowing 
Across the sun-kissed fields, 
When crimson-lipped the stately rose is glowing, 
And the white lily yields 


The incense of the tropic isles far lying 
Lapped in the blue sea’s calm, 

And bud and bough with each are fondly vying 
To fill the air with balm. 


Lo! through the gloom of weariness and sorrow 
Hope’s message wings its way: 
Courage! Press on! behold a golden morrow 


Waits at the gates of day. 


Care cannot cloud for aye the hearts of mortals, 
The heaviest of all woes, 

An angel visitant stays at thy portals 
To bless thee ere it goes. 


The thorns so dreaded change to sweetest roses 
If Patience lingers near, 

And smiling Joy her fairy-land discloses 
Aglow with light and cheer. 


Arise, faint heart! Beyond the white sands burning 
With noontide’s fervid heat 

Lie the green meads for which thy soul is yearning, 
The waters cool and sweet 


Whose waves spring from Love’s great sky-lifted moun- 
tain, 
And, beauty blest, flow down, 
Flinging the benisons of that great fountain 
O’er arid wastes of brown. 
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fai; ANON KNOX LITTLE has written an interesting, 
} and on the whole rather an amusing, book. In- 
deed the subject itself is sufficient guarantee for 
the latter quality. The idea that the Church of 
England has any teaching, at least on matters like 
this, which are for it somewhat recondite, is of itself a lively 
play of fancy. For every one knows that there is now not 
enough agreement of opinion in that church to render such 
teaching possible; and, though the author’s own party is gain- 
ing ground, it is hardly probable that he would wish quite yet 
to ask any assembly of his church for an opinion on his views. 

What he means, however, by the Teaching of the Church of 
England is the teaching, not of any living or actually existing 
church, but that of the compilers of the Prayer-Book. Of course 
what the church held before or subsequently is comparatively 
immaterial. 

Naturally he has some terrible wrestling to get over the 
Thirty-nine Articles. These, he maintains, must be interpreted 
by the rubrical or liturgical parts of the volume. Of course 
they could not mean the dreadful things they seem to say, for 
the authors being good Catholics—for every one knows that the 
Church of England has always been and is Catholic—evidently 
could not have had such ideas as these. Our impression was 
that the definite statement of faith made by a church was what 
its faith should most properly be judged by; but one cannot 
read this work without seeing that this impression is a quite un- 
founded prejudice. 

The particular points of “ sacerdotalism,” it seems, are con- 
fession and absolution, fasting communion, Eucharistic worship, 
the Real Presence, the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and the Apostolic 
ministry. 

As to the first matter, that of “auricular” confession, it 



































* Sacerdotalism, tf rightly understood, the Teaching of the Church of England : being four 
letters originally addressed, by permission, to the late Very Rev. William J. Butler, D.D., 
Dean of Lincoln. By W. J. Knox Little, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar 
of Hoar Cross. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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must not be supposed that there is any doubt it was always 
maintained in the Church of England. It seems that Latimer 
somewhat incautiously remarked: “I would to God it were kept 
in England”—why does the canon quote this?—but then, did 
not Bishop Andrewes “ walk daily, at certain hours, in one of the 
aisles of the church” to see if any one would consult him? 
But at any rate there are the rubrics for it, and especially in 
the case of sickness; and somebody must have observed them ; 
and even if they did fall into disuse, still there they are all the 
same. 

This confession, however, whether practised or not, was open 
to some objection, for it seems that in 1640 the following in- 
quiry was ordered to be made: “Have you ever heard that 
your said priest or minister hath revealed or made known, at 
any time, to any person whatsoever, any crime or offence com- 
mitted to his trust and secrecy either in extremity of sickness 
or in any other case whatsoever (excepting they be such crimes 
as by the laws of this land), etc.” And to whom was this in- 
quiry addressed? Why, to the church-wardens, of course, the 
proper directors and overseers of the clergy. That, however, 
need not worry us much. But what would worry some poor 
sinners would be that if their offence was not only against God, 
but against “the laws of this land,” their confessor was quite 
excusable, and perhaps indeed commendable, if he should take 
measures for their arrest and punishment. 

According to the benighted and undiscerning minds of Catho- 
lics, an Anglican criminal, that is, if his offence was against God 
as well as the law, as must be presumed, would thus be rather 
in a bad box. He must ‘confess and be hanged or sent to jail, 
or he must go without confession. 

But this would be quite a mistake; for it is pretty evi- 
dent, when we come to look further into the matter, that in 
“auricular” confession, as practised in the English Church, the 
penitent only tells what he wants to. Confession, the canon 
tells us, is not enforced. ‘The English Church,” the canon 
says, “abolished, at the Reformation, enforced confession, and 
rightly. ‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’” 
Why this text, thus understood, would not abolish every 
other law as well as this one, is perhaps not very clear. 

It follows quite naturally that, if you have not got to go 
to confession at all, you can confess just what you want to 
when you do go, and keep back what you would prefer 
should not be known. So you see, after all, there could be 
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no danger for an old-fashioned Anglican criminal, or a Ritual- 
ist criminal of the present day—if indeed such a being can 
be admitted as possible—if he knew his rubrics well, and did 
not fall into the stupid and slavish error of thinking that all 
his sins, at least all the big ones, ought to be told. 

The consequences of this doctrine, so convenient both for 
priest and penitent, are quite evident. As no one enjoys tell- 
ing his big sins, whether against the law of the land or not, es- 
pecially to such an eminently respectable person as an Anglican 
clergyman, the chance is not very great that they will be told; 
and the confessional becomes a place for counsel, rather than 
for any assurance of pardon. In it pious souls can no doubt 
be directed, and advice given to those in temptation or in sin, 
but it being inconceivable that the rank and file of sinners 
will tell their really grave offences, when they understand very 
well they need not do so, most of them will either not go at 
all to confession, or keep back their big sins when they do 
go; and thus leave without feeling they have gained much by 
what they have done, as far as forgiveness is concerned. Peo- 
ple will not tell great sins simply to be assured of God’s mercy, 
when the same assurance will be given without their being 
told. 

No; it is precisely the feeling of obligation, together with 
the knowledge that forgiveness can be got in the confessional 
when it could not be got otherwise, and the certainty that zn 
no case can the sin be revealed, that makes the Catholic sinner 
open his heart and conscience in confession, and which insures 
to him peace and consolation in it; which, in short, makes the 
confessional, for Catholics, a success. 

If the Ritualists want to make it so—humanly speaking, 
that is, for of course valid orders, to say nothing of jurisdiction, 
are needed to make their absolutions valid—they must come 
up squarely to the question: ‘What precisely is the use of go- 
ing to confession or getting absolution at all?” Vague notions 
about some sort of grace conferred are quite futile. The Catho- 
lic teaching is plain enough. Forgiveness, according to it, is 
given by absolution to the sinner who has only imperfect con- 
trition; contrition, that is, founded on supernatural motives, 
and joined with a firm purpose to sin no more; but still not 
resting, like perfect contrition, simply on the love of God. By 
perfect contrition the sinner can be forgiven without absolution, 
but still there remains the obligation to confess. When Angli- 
cans embrace this doctrine, they will have something to stand 
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on and work by; but to prove that they have always held it, 
or to show even that confession has always been their practice, 
is quite another matter. 

But to passon. The next point of “sacerdotalism”’ is fasting 
communion. The canon’s efforts, in what he writes on this 
subject, are principally directed to proving the antiquity of this 
custom in the church, in which he has, of course, little diffi- 
culty. But to show that it is the discipline of the Church of 
England, as indicated by the Prayer-Book, is more trouble- 
some. About all that can be said is, that no rubric is there 
to be found requiring the fast to be broken, and that anything 
which is contrary to any “laudable practice of . . . the 
whole Catholic Church of Christ” is disapproved therein, and 
also that the Prayer-Book does say something about penance 
and fasting and appoint some fast-days. 

This, however, practically amounts to nothing. Practices like 
fasting in general, and particularly the absolute fast to be ob- 
served before Communion, can never be kept up by simply not 
condemning them, or even by some words of encouragement. 
They must be made obligatory, or they will amount to nothing 
for people in general. This is simply human nature, and will 
always prevail in the long run. The Reformers knew this well 
enough, and if they had cared to keep the practice in the Eng- 
lish Church, would have distinctly required it. 

One argument the author adduces is especially funny. It is 
as follows: ‘Whenever anything is really Catholic, it is of 
necessity part of the heritage of an English Churchman”; 
but fasting before Communion is really Catholic; therefore, 
etc. We need hardly say that the major is a calm assump- 
tion of the whole question as to the standing of the Anglican 
Church (though probably one accepted by Dean Butler, to 
whom the letters are addressed); and the minor rests, like the 
whole of Ritualism, simply on private judgment, like Protes- 
tantism in general. 

The next thing is Eucharistic worship; otherwise known, 
the author tells us, as “non-communicating attendance,” or in 
short “hearing Mass,” though he uses this term with some diffi- 
dence. He means, of course, hearing Mass, or being present 
at the Communion service, without receiving. 

This matter is obviously really connected most intimately 
with the two following points: the Real Presence and the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. The principal reason why Christians 
should hear Mass is, as all Catholics know, precisely because it 
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is the Eucharistic Sacrifice; the great act of worship of the 
Christian religion. So it seems a waste of time for one who is 
going to show that belief in the Sacrifice offered at Mass is 
part of the teaching of the English Church as established under 
Queen Elizabeth, to prove also that Christians ought to be 
allowed and encouraged to be present at it. One would think 
that would naturally follow. But he acknowledges that English 
people are not so much addicted to worship as they should be, 
and though admitting—for you see they must admit it, as their 
church teaches it—that the Sacrifice is really offered at Mass, 
they are “somewhat materialistic,’ and do not care so much as 
they should about assisting at it; and he also confesses that “the 
heresies of the sixteenth century—although they could not move 
her from her proper witness to the faith—have left a stain here 
and there on the teaching and practice of the Church of Eng- 
land.” This is really curious; she has not been moved from 
her proper witness to the faith, and yet there is here and there 
a stain on her teaching. Even if he means her disciplinary 
teaching—though in an official body there is no real difference 
between this and practice, so that this hardly seems admissible 
—still, allowing stains on this is not exactly bearing proper 
witness to the faith. But is it not astonishing that it can be 
gravely maintained that the Church of England teaches that 
the Sacrifice of Christ is offered at her Communion service, 
when her Thirty-first Article distinctly says: ‘ Wherefore the sacri- 
fices of Masses, in the which it was commonly said that the 
priest did offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to have re- 
mission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables, and danger- 
ous deceits?” 

It is hardly worth while to follow the canon in detail 
through all the rest of his thesis. It is somewhat interesting to 
see him try to prove that the English Church teaches that “in 
the Holy Sacrament of the Altar, after consecration by an 
episcopally ordained priest, there is, se¢ apart altogether from the 
faith or unfaith of those who are present, the Real Presence of 
the Body and Blood of Christ, His Soul and Divinity, to be 
adored and loved of all his faithful people under the form of 
bread and wine.” 

The Twenty-eighth Article is well known to say that “The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance 
reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped.” This can 
only be reconciled with the “teaching of the English Church” 
given above, by holding that the article means that Christ made 
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no express provision that he should be worshipped in his Real 
Presence. But there is no doubt that the real meaning of it is 
that he did not intend and does not wish that it should be so 
worshipped; and since this could not well be his mind if he 
was really there—for unless to be worshipped why should he 
be permanently there ?—the article is in plain common sense a 
denial of the real permanent Presence of Christ in the conse- 
crated elements, and has always been so understood. 

The author is very fond of the term “ Jesuitical,” and 
brings it in whenever he has a good chance. Speaking on this 
subject he says: “Instead of Jesuitical and casuistical and non- 
natural” (why not unnatural ?) “twistings, if we only will simply 
and straightforwardly Jde/ieve, then there is nothing to explain 
away.” It strikes us that there is a good deal to explain away 
in the Twenty-eighth Article of the faith of the English Church, 
as in several others, as well as in the practice of the same 
church for three centuries, for those who hold Canon Knox 
Little’s opinions; in fact Ritualist theology principally consists 
in explaining things away, in which, it must be admitted, it has 
become quite expert. He goes on to say: “ Now, I think, my 
dear friend, I must remind you on what tortuous paths—in 
order to escape the force of straightforward truth—Protestant 
prejudice or unbelief has trodden.” There is a good bit of 
truth in this certainly; but there hardly seems to be any need 
to remind the dean of it, for there was never a more tortuous 
Protestant than Canon Knox Little himself. 

As to the Real Presence, it is well known that this same 
Twenty-eighth Article declares that ‘“‘ Transubstantiation (or the 
change of the substance of bread and wine) in the Supper of 
the Lord, cannot be proved by Holy Writ, dut ts repugnant to 
the plain words of Scripture, overthroweth the nature of a sacra- 
ment, and hath given occasion to many superstitions.” The 
italics are, of course, our own. 

The canon, however, considers that by this the article does 
not mean to condemn the doctrine of the Council of Trent; 
but rather a doctrine which he assumes to have been im- 
pressed on the popular imagination; namely, that “after Con- 
secration there was 7” mo sense any bread and wine, but 
only flesh and blood.” Italics our own again. This is a wilder 
flight of imagination—not popular, however, but restricted to 
Canon Knox Little and his school—than that related by Car- 
dinal Newman of the Protestant who, hearing the bell ring at 
Benediction, fancied, and indeed was quite sure, that the bell 
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was concealed under the celebrant’s cope, and that the people 
believed the ringing to be miraculous. For how could people 
believe that there was im mo sense any bread and wine, when 
the particles which they themselves received evidently had the 
“accidents” or qualities of bread? It is only necessary to 
quote one sentence to show what is either a hopeless confusion 
of ideas on the canon’s part, or an attempt to confuse others 
less learned than himself. ‘“ There seems to have been a notion 
that that ‘Substance,’ in the ordinary meaning of the term, 
had passed away; that there was no outward sign; that there 
was only ‘the thing signified,’ and ¢kat in a gross and materialis- 
tic manner.’” As if the “outward sign” was not there, per- 
fectly plain to the senses of the communicant, how could they 
not believe in what they saw and tasted? This truly imaginary 
doctrine, this man of straw, is what he says the article 
condemns. 

The doctrine of the Council of Trent, he thinks, may be all 
right; but, in his opinion, the church made a great mistake in 
committing herself to it. 

As to the creed of the Church of England—which creed, of 
course, he calls the Catholic Faith—it seems to be the Lutheran 
Consubstantiation, though he does not call it by this name. 
But he says: 

“When our Lord spoke, his words were ‘with power.’ To 
the outward sign, which was a part of his own creation, he 
added the inward part or thing signified. The words he used 
denoted the higher or nobler part. By his own power he 
united earthly and heavenly substances, and made them one 
through sacramental union. The bread did not cease to be 
bread, the wine did not cease to be wine, but through the con- 
secration of Christ, and by the power of the Holy Ghost, they 
became the Body and Blood of the Lord.’” 

The last sentence is truly mysterious, appearing to mean 
that one substance becomes another substance, though still 
remaining the same substance that it was before; this certainly 
requires a great act of faith. But the uniting of earthly and 
heavenly substances seems to be consubstantiation ; it must be 
that, if both substances persevere. It really seems that his idea 
must be a sort of chemical one; that he uses the word sub- 
stance as a chemist would. 

But we must not unduly prolong this examination. The 
remaining points of “sacerdotalism,” namely, the Sacrifice and 
the Ministry, are treated much in the same style as those 
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which precede. Of course, one is often tempted to wonder if 
Ritualists like the canon really believe what they say on such 
matters as these; it does seem so very much like the plea of a 
lawyer for some client whose case is almost desperate. Grant- 
ing, as we ought to grant, that they do, with what horror must 
they be filled as they look at the practical disbelief in both 
orders and sacrifice, which is painfully conspicuous in the record 
of their beloved church! Whatever it may have been poten- 
tially and theoretically, it is only too clear that actually it has 
been an abomination of desolation; all the worse, if it had real 
sacraments of Order and Holy Eucharist, for neglecting them 
so shamefully. It is far more consoling to believe, as we do, 
that it had neither one nor the other, but only God’s mercy, 
which has kept part of the truth in it, and may one day bring 
it back to the whole. 

The Ritualists, impossible as the task is which they are 
trying to accomplish, are no doubt instruments for good. If 
they do not get on the right track themselves, they set some 
others on it. The work of Canon Knox Little may help to 
some extent in that direction. The very audacity of the 
attempt to prove that the time-serving compromise known as 
the Anglican Prayer-Book, obviously intended to please both 
Catholics and Puritans, teaches the doctrines of “sacerdotal- 
ism,” may perhaps enable some to see that in point of fact it 
really teaches nothing; that no possible ingenuity can construct 
a profession of faith that will suit all its parts; and bring them 
to the real religion which they are now vainly endeavoring to 


copy. 
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THERE is a little bit of parlor chemistry in 
which children take pleasure. It consists simply in 
setting fire to a small lump of camphor and allow- 
ing it to float about on the surface of a dish of 
water. Then the camphor begins a series of the 
most eccentric and unexpected gyrations, wonderful and amus- 
ing indeed to look at. It is always great fun for the children. 

Children of a larger growth may see something akin to this 
parlor magic just now in the vagaries of the modern novel. M. 
Emile Zola might well have prophesied “ After me the Deluge!” 
No one dreamed that the bed of slime upon which Nana and 
La Terre reposed was not indeed the lowest level of the literary 
bog. But we have been undeceived. Recent performances sound 
altogether new depths, and the hand which has cast the plummet 
and the dredging-net is that of woman. The name of the au- 
thor of The Heavenly Twins is now ringing through an astounded 
world, borne on the wings of fame, as the prophetess of a new 
crusade for the physical redemption of the human race. The 
problems of life and love, stripped of the tinsel of romance, are 
presented from the point of view of the physiologist, and the idea 
of natural selection is seized upon as a process capable of im- 
provement under the more favorable conditions which a more 
intelligent and methodical study of the laws of heredity and 
racial idiosyncrasy must inevitably help to establish. 

Had this new departure in fiction been essayed by a writer 
of the sterner sex, its chances of success must appear doubtful; 
as it is, the audacity of the attempt is lost sight of in the bril- 
liancy of the execution, and few appear to see anything start- 
lingly anomalous in the fact that such a theme should be selected 
by a woman. We are left in the dark as to the gender of the 
author of a somewhat similar precursor work, A Superfluous Wo- 
man, and, though we might surmise it to be the production of 
a lady who had adopted or studied the medical profession in 
some of its more abstruse ramifications, we may give to the class 
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of feminine authors who have taken to this strange and un- 
travelled field the benefit or the disadvantage of the doubt, as 
they may so deem it. ' 

Whither this new path may lead in the immediate future, no 
man may venture to prognosticate. In a state of literary em- 
piricism, abounding in prodigies and abnormal births, the un- 
wholesome atmosphere may not be cleared until there has been 
an intellectual revolt. Waves of literary disease have swept 
over the world before, and women have been the chief trans- 
gressors in some of them. The moral sense of the bulk of men 
and women of the better kind has, in the end, in all such cases, 
asserted itself; and the works of such writers as Mrs. Aphra Behn 
and Mrs. Centlivre are consigned to an obscurity which is not 
considered to be the proper desert of even a Scarron or a 
Smollett. 

The plea for all such work is an old one: it is meant for 
a good purpose. Some eccentric painters of the nude have left 
behind them pictures of the beautiful in the human form, one 
half of which were anatomical, the other covered with flesh. 
The purpose which such paintings were intended to subserve 
was to emphasize in the most repulsive manner possible the old 
adage that “beauty is only skin deep.” If such pictures were 
cut in twain, the sensual portion might still serve the pur- 
pose of the epicurean, whilst the other which conveyed the 
ghastly lesson of mortality might probably serve him in 
cooking his dinner. A good deal of the same utilitarianism is, 
we fear, elicited by the novel that, with the ostensible purpose 
of arousing a revulsion against some social or economical 
wrong or slavery of inveterate custom, lays bare the foulness 
and depravity of the lowest depths of human nature. There is 
enough of the real thing, unfortunately, in the world without 
calling in the powers of the imagination to supplement it. 

When the novel first made its appearance, there was no 
intention of putting it forward as anything more than a mere 
device to pass the time, like cards, or dancing, or other social 
makeshift. The unrestful, morbid craving of the human mind, 
which must feed upon something absorbable, was its sole 
excuse. Men of solid learning would not waste their time 
upon such an invention of folly; only idle women and 
dreamers of the sterner sex were supposed to read such pro- 
ductions. This was a false position towards it; the other 
extreme seems likely to be touched in our own day. M. Zola, 
with the magnificent effrontery of the charlatan determined to 
conquer notoriety, claims for it almost the same rank as 
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science. In his essays on the subject* he claims for the 
novelist the position of the scientific demonstrator, advancing 
from one position which he das proved to be true to the 
unknown ground of the next, and testing the solidity and 
soundness of that, until he has laid the sure foundation of a 
grand edifice of truth in some branch of human science. 
This is the course which M. Zola claims for himself, and we 
suppose his school in literature, as if the myriad and complex 
conditions of life and human emotion and action were matters 
of mathematical or surgical demonstration, and the ephemeral 
literature of fiction the sober record of philosophic inquiry. 
Even the poor merit of originality for this audacious pretence 
cannot be put forward by this literary Man with the Muck- 
Rake. Fifty years ago De Balzac advanced very nearly the 
same plea, only in far more erudite and captivating style than 
does M. Zola now. In his preface to Pere Goriot he sets forth 
this apology for the novelist, in the course of a defence which 
for all its cleverness and all its affected sincerity, reveals the 
overweening egotism of the man in such a way as to be posi- 
tively ludicrous. De Balzac was compelled to write for bread ; 
and in order to gain bread he found he should write down to 
the low level of a licentious palate. Zola was in similar plight; 
different in degree, but not in kind. He found that to live he 
must plunge into slime, and he plunges up to his neck. To 
make a virtue of their necessity was the heroic task to which 
both authors felt impelled to address themselves. In either 
case the attempt is grotesque. 

The experimental process in novel-writing then, so far, has 
been shown to be experimental in regard to the limits of taste 
and decency. How far it has yet to go ere the bounds and 
breaking-point of these be touched, we are left without any 
reliable data, in literary discovery, to help us in determining. 
If we may take the current of sentiment in the spiritual life of 
the time, however, there is ground for hoping that the world 
will soon sicken of unwholesome literature whether offered by 
man or woman. Despite all the laborious work of the infidel 
writers, from Rousseau down to Zola, outraged Faith is once 
more raising her head in France and even the heads of the 
state are, like Danton, confessing the necessity for a God. This 
is a curious result of “the experimental novel.” Very different 
were the ideas of its founder and the “scientists” whom he en- 
deavored to follow. They may be summed up in his own words: 


* The Experimental Novel, and other Essays. By Emile Zola. Translated by Belle N. 
Sherman. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
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“ Actual science has ordered a revision of the pretended 
truths which the past laid down under the name of certain 
dogmas. We study nature and man, we classify data, we 
advance step by step, employing the experimental and analy- 
tical method; but we take good care not to draw conclusions, 
because the inquiry still continues, and none can flatter them- 
selves as yet to know the last word. We do not deny God; 
we endeavor to mount up to him by making an analysis of the 
world. If he is at the head of it all we shall find it out, 
science will. reveal it to us. For the moment we put him to 
one side, we do not want a supernatural element, a superhuman 
axiom which will distract us in our observations. Those who 
begin by assuming an Absolute introduce into their observa- 
tions of men and things a purely imaginative conception, a 
subjective dream, more or less attractive in its esthetic charm, 
but utterly futile as far as truth and morality are concerned.” 

At first sight it seems to border on the over-daring to introduce 
the element of romance into the treatment of such an awful sub- 
ject as the trial and crucifixion of our Divine Redeemer—even 
to select such a subject for the presentation of a work into 
which any imaginative effort might be woven. On a perusal 
of Mr. Haywarden’s booklet, entitled Prlate’s Wife, it will be 
conceded, however, that the theme has been handled rever- 
entially, and it may be that such a means of presenting it 
may bring before many minds which otherwise might cast no 
thought upon the details the full significance of the tremendous 
drama of the Atonement. It is the conviction that some good 
must of necessity arise from such vivid presentations of the 
picture that enables sensitive natures to overcome the repug- 
nance which they must otherwise feel at the suggestion of a 
Passion Play; and the same sort of apology must hold good in 
extenuation of this little novel. 

It is not a work of much pretensions, save in the force of 
its style. It scarcely justifies its title in the amount of con- 
sideration devoted to Pilate’s wife. The chief figures in it are 
Salome, a Jewish maiden who is captivated by the Saviour and 
follows him all through the Via Dolorosa, endeavoring to 
assuage his sufferings, and her lover, a proud, fierce young 
Hebrew noble named Masias, who is consumed with a terrible 
hatred of the Saviour. There is much dramatic power shown 
in the treatment of these two characters. The tragic end of 
the insanely-jealous Masias forms a deeply impressive penulti- 
mate to the story. 

A glaring piece of awkwardness—unpardonable almost in 
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such a work—is displayed by the author. He drops in towards 
the end an utterly irrelevant and chauvinistic comparison 
between the flag of Britain and the flag of the Roman Repub- 
lic as symbols of universal dominion in the temporal world. 
This piece of bad taste shows like a smudge of stove-polish on 
a white marble statue. Coming in when it does, it is an exas- 
perating impertinence and a piece of meaningless folly, of which 
none but an English writer could be guilty. 

The same theme ag that upon which Zhe Prince of India 
was written—z.c., the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks— 
forms the subject around which the Rev. Charles Warren Currier 
weaves his romance entitled Dzmitrios and Irene.* There is no 
comparison between the two works, either in size or preten- 
tiousness, but a common difficulty seems to have presented 
itself to both authors. In the choice of a style of language for 
the various characters created the evidences of a literary 
dilemma are painfully evident. Father Currier’s personages talk 
a good deal of history, whilst General Wallace’s indulge freely 
in metaphysics and theology. There is to be said about Dzmi- 
trios and Irene, however, that it is much more human and 
common-sense in its action than its predecessor, whilst rich in 
information as General Wallace’s book is on the topography 
and condition of Byzantium in pre-Turkish times, that of 
Father Currier is a perfect treasury. As such it must be emi- 
nently helpful to every one who desires some reliable know- 
ledge of a period and a people of the most picturesque portion 
of the world, on a stage where so many gorgeous chapters of 
ancient history were enacted. 

The tactical errors of rash controversialists not infrequently 
prove serviceable to the cause of truth. It is safe to say that 
the truth regarding almost anything which is demonstrable is 
always to be had when sought in a proper spirit. In all the 
range of human history, fortunately for the lovers of truth, 
there is no event more clearly traceable to its source than the 
foundation of the Church of England, although in the distract- 
ing discussions upon issues subsidiary to that event their fons e¢ 
origo has very often been completely lost sight of or obscured. 
The question is now revived, however, very opportunely, in a 
very unexpected way and in a very out-of-the-way place. From 
faraway Melbourne, a place unknown to Europe when the 
foundations of the Church of England were being laid, flashes 
a search-light upon a forgotten past. We see the picture now 

* Dimitrios and Jrene. By Rev. Charles Warren Currier. Baltimore: Gallery & 
M’Cann. 
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clearly as in the noon-day. The curtain of years is lifted, and 
the monstrous form of the Tudor brute rises before us, with his 
pander Cromwell, his headsmen, and his robber parasites. The 
light gleams upon a purple river and a land paralyzed with 
horror at the bloodshed and plunder and impiety raging 
around. This was the mode in which the Church of England 
was founded; and the story has been told fairly enough by 
more than one member of the laity of that remarkable estab- 
lishment. 

In an evil hour for himself the Protestant Bishop of Mel- 
bourne, unbosoming himself at a diocesan festival, thought to 
give comfort to his audience by the assurance that “they be- 
longed to the ancient Church of Christ which as far back as 
A. D. 341 sent three bishops from England to France to repre- 
sent it at a council to be held there.” This assurance was per- 
haps called for by the existence of what Mr. Arthur James 
Balfour calls “philosophic doubts”’ on the part of some of the 
suave bishop’s flock; but it was like an overcharge of powder 
in its effects. If the gun did not exactly burst in the fowler’s 
hands, it has laid him prostrate and speechless, for there hap- 
pens to be as Catholic Archbishop in Melbourne just now one 
of those ubiquitous and ever-vigilant Irishmen whose ancestors 
only knew too well who founded the “Church of England,” 
and by what means it was done. Dr. Carr was down upon his 
quarry with the swiftness of a falcon. He lost no time in com- 
ing forward and enlightening the ignorant on the points made 
obscure by the Anglican bishop. He did this in the course of 
a series of lectures, the full text of which is now published in 
pamphlet shape (Thomas E. Verga, 154 Little Collins Street, 
Melbourne). No one can pity the Anglican prelate for the 
plight in which the controversy leaves him. Dr. Carr did not 
attack his impudent misrepresentation until he had asked him to 
withdraw or take the consequences; and the bishop, goaded by 
a number of backers who over-estimated his polemical prowess, 
had the hardihood to reiterate the foolish statement and 
defy contradiction. Whereupon Dr. Carr at once took off his 
coat, so to speak, and proceeded to handle the falsehood with- 
out gloves. 

A favorite myth with the anti-Catholic controversialists is 
that the early church of Britain was founded by St. Paul. The 
name of St. Peter, too, was tentatively put forward. Failing 
any proof of this, recourse was had to other early Christian 
characters—Aristobulus, to wit, and Joseph of Arimathea. The 
array of Protestant historians which Dr. Carr produces in refu- 
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tation of these legends is overwhelming. They include the 
names of Thackeray, Green, Milman, Bright, Freeman, Ranke, 
and many more writers of undisputed erudition and authority. 
The words of Professor Freeman on this point are especially 
emphatic. 

“ Theologians,” he says, “may dispute over the inferences 
which may be drawn from the fact, but the historical fact can- 
not be altered to please any man. The Church of England ts 
the daughter of the Church of Rome. She is so, perhaps, more 
directly than any other church in Europe. England was the 
special conquest of the Roman Church, the first land which 
looked up with reverence to the Roman Pontiff, while it owed 
not even a nominal allegiance to the Roman Czsar.” 

Dr. Carr then proceeds to show, from the writings of Gildas 
and other early sources, in what the doctrine and ritual of the 
early British church consisted, and their consuetude with those 
of Rome. The mass of evidence which establishes this assimi- 
lation is such as few can have the temerity to question. The 
testimony of Gildas, of Bede, of Columba, of Ninian, and a 
host of other saintly witnesses is decisive of the point. 

Of the real founders of the Anglican Church no one can 
have any doubt. Their names have been engraven on the 
tablets of time by their own hands more effectually than those of 
Cambyses or Darius on the sculptured stones which tell of their 
conquests. Whilst the race of man preserves the knowledge of 
letters the acts of Henry VIII. and Thomas Cromwell, as the 
founders of the Anglican Church, will stand forth before the 
world in all their sacrilegious infamy. Of the latter’s personal 
character Dean Maitland writes: 

“The Lord Cromwell was the great patron of the ribaldry, 
and the protector of the ribalds, of the low jester, the filthy 
ballad-monger, the ale-house singers, and the hypocritical religious 
gatherings—in short, of all the blasphemous mocking and scof- 
fing which disgraced the Protestant party at the time of the 
Reformation.” 

That Cromwell’s office was a reality, and that he exercised 
his spiritual powers unsparingly, we have the statement of Mr. 
Brewer: “As vicegerent in ecclesiastical matters he presided 
in person or by deputy over Convocation, taking precedence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; he summoned, dissolved, man- 
aged it at his sole will and fiat. To him archbishops and 
bishops rose up and bowed down as to the great golden image 
which Nebuchadnezzar, the king, had set up. He disposed 
of liviags, he granted church leases, he regulated the punish- 
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ments and promotions of ecclesiastics from the highest to the 
lowest.” 

Mr. Gairdner, who succeeded Mr. Brewer in editing the Cal- 
endar of State Papers relating to the reign of Henry VIII., 
confirms Mr. Brewer’s statements: “And the seven months of 
which this volume contains the record (January to July, 1535) 
beheld a series of appalling executions, which completely sub- 
dued in England all spirit of resistance, while abroad it filled 
the minds alike of Romanists and Protestants with horror and 
indignation. That the nation at large disliked the change, there 
can be very little doubt. On no other subject during the whole 
reign have we such overt and repeated expressions of dissatis- 
faction with the king and his proceedings. And what was said 
in secret we may judge from the evidence communicated at 
various times by Chapuys to the emperor. At home and abroad 
it was clearly seen by every one that neither holiness of life, 
high integrity, wit, wisdom, European fame, nor the remem- 
brance of old familiar friendship, could shield any man from 
the king’s resentment who would not declare his acceptance of 
the new doctrine of supremacy.” 

Nor is Mr. Green’s language less emphatic: “But from the 
enslavement of the priesthood, from the gagging of the pulpits, 
from the suppression of the monasteries, the bulk of the nation 
stood aloof. There were few voices, indeed, of protest. As the 
royal policy disclosed itself, as the monarchy trampled under 
foot the tradition and reverence of ages gone by, as its figure 
rose, bare and terrible out of the wreck of old institutions, 
England simply held her breath. It is only through the stray 
depositions of royal spies that we catch a glimpse of the wrath 
and hate which lay seething under this silence of the people. 
For the silence was a silence of terror.” 

Regarding the instruments chosen by the king, and the meth- 
ods adopted to bend the people into apparent submission, Mr. 
Green writes: “The years of Cromwell’s administration form the 
one period in our history which deserves the name that men have 
given to the rule of Robespierre. It was the English Terror. 
Even the refuge of silence was closed by a law more infamous 
than any that has ever blotted the statute-book of England. 
Not only was thought made treason, but men were forced to 
reveal their thoughts on pain of their very silence being pun- 
ished with the penalties of treason. All trust in the older bul- 
warks of liberty was destroyed by a policy as daring as it was 
unscrupulous. His blows were effective just because he chose 
his victims from among the noblest and the best. If he struck at 
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the church it was through the Carthusians, the holiest and most 
renowned of English churchmen. If he struck at the baronage, 
it was through Lady Salisbury, in whose veins flowed the blood 
of kings. If he struck at the New Learning, it was through 
the murder of Sir Thomas More.” 

The state papers tell with what desperate fidelity the masses 
clung to their old religion, and how they continued to resist 
till the life-blood, gushing from their lips, stifled all protest. 
‘There was no longer any resistance to the king. Martial law 
had done its work in the north, and the country had been com- 
pletely terrified into submission. Trees and gibbets along the 
highways bore pitiful burdens, suspended in ropes or chains, 
and however great the sympathy with the victims, it could not 
be so safely expressed. Women, however, had ventured to 
sally forth at night to cut down their husbands’ bodies and 
bury them decently, where they could, in consecrated ground, 
for rectors and vicars durst not connive at such defiance of 
authority. All other expression seems to have been most effec- 
tively suppressed.” 

It is hardly to be wondered at that some English divines 
do not like such parentage for their church, but it is matter 
for surprise that they should challenge inquiry into the subject 
in the injudicious way the Melbourne dignitary did. He ap- 
pears to be thoroughly satisfied with the answer he received, 
as he has not since been heard from. 

Walter Lecky, whose Adirondack Sketches have established 
him as a favorite with the readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
has just published a collection of essays upon some eminent 
Irishmen under the title of Green Graves in Ireland.* The re- 
flections in which he indulges were suggested by some rambles 
through the graveyards of Glasnevin and Mount Jerome, near 
Dublin. As our readers are doubtless well aware, the author’s 
style is bright and pungent; and this literary flavor he pre- 
serves throughout the pages of this very attractive book. He 
shows in it, however, a failing from which his sketches are 
wholly free—a trick of being discursive which borders some- 
times on irrelevancy and causes him to pull up sharply. 

It was evidently with a profound sympathy with Ireland and 
many of the gifted children of her soil who lie in those classic 
cities of the dead that the author set out upon his tour of 
observation, yet, doubtless from insufficiency of time for inquiry 
and misleading information, he has fallen into some errors of 
judgment and false conclusions, as well as into some apparent 


* Green Graves in Ireland. By Walter Lecky. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
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inconsistencies in argument. In one place he denounces “ agita- 
tors,” for instance; in another he extols the arch-agitator, as 
he was called, Daniel O’Connell. Again, he exaggerates the 
fears of Thomas Davis regarding the probability of a Catholic 
persecution of Protestants. The author of “The Penal Days” 
and “Orange and Green” had nothing of the bigot about him; 
and it is only bigots who do not know Ireland who could really 
believe there was or is any danger of the kind referred to. 
There is no bigotry in Ireland save in Protestant Ulster. 

Our genial author is not pleased with Hogan’s beautiful 
statue of Davis which stands in Mount Jerome cemetery. He 
is fastidious. When we saw the statue last it did not look in 
any bad plight; yet it may have since suffered from exposure 
to the air. It was considered to be one of Hogan’s finest 
works, and the likeness to Davis, which our author failed to 
find, was often praised highly by Davis’s companions-in-arms. 
Hogan stood at the head of his profession when he executed 
the work. Any one who ever saw his famous piece, “ The 
Drunken Faun,” must confess that he was an artist of rare 
power especially in the gift of facial expression. We are sorry 
to find his merits unrecognized by a critic who, we are sure, 
would be favorable if he saw just grounds. But Mount Ida 
knows how even celestials may fall out about questions of 
taste, and the discussion of such subjects is worse than profitless. 

Apart from these grounds of dissidence, the general reader 
who is not sensitive on the subtleties of Irish politics will de- 
rive much that is useful from a saunter with Walter Lecky 
through the cypresses. Albeit he talks about the dead, there 
is no necropolitan flavor about his musings. He understands the 
spirit and the sparkle of the Irish mind, and he has caught a 
good deal of it in his jaunting-car excursions about the Irish 
capital. If his leisure permitted a more extended study of the 
whole island, there is no doubt he would be able to add much 
to our knowledge of its departed worthies, and still more to his 
own repute, for the theme is always inspiring and the field, 
notwithstanding the numerous explorers, rich and perdurable. 

A complete catalogue of the Catholic Educational Exhibit 
at the World’s Fair has been issued,* for a copy of which we 
are indebted to the courtesy of Brother Maurelian. It embraces, 
besides a list of errors and omissions in the earlier copies, a 
complete list of the awards decreed to the various exhibits. In 
an appendix is also given an admirable report of the proceed- 


* Catalogue Catholic Educational Exhibit, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. Chica- 
go: Rokker-O’Donnell Printing Co. 
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ings on Catholic Education Day last year. Several good plates 
in connection with the Exposition are presented likewise. The 
volume is substantially bound, but it is to be regretted that its 
general style and turnout are not more in consonance with the 
high character of the great display which it places on record. 

We have received the first and second numbers of the fifth 
volume of the Gaelic Fournal, the editor of which is the emi- 
nent Irish scholar Professor O’Growney, M.R.I.A., of Maynooth 
College. The printing of the Irish lessons and selections in this 
publication is remarkably fine. A great impulse is being now 
given to the study of Gaelic, and the works of the Society for 
the Preservation of the Irish Language seem to be bearing 
splendid fruit. The Gaelic Journal ought to be very useful in 
helping on this excellent work. 

Garretson, Cox & Co., Buffalo: The Cyclopedic Review of 
Current History (4th quarter, 1893). This extremely useful book 
of reference brings the record of recent events down to so 
close a date as the death of Professor Tyndall, which took 
place on the 4th of December last—a fact which speaks well 
for its aiming to be useful in being “up to date” as nearly as 
mechanical difficulties will permit. It is embellished with many 
excellent portraits. 


ST. THOMAS ON CHARITY.* 


The subject of all spiritual treatises is the attainment of per- 
fection. Perfection is the union of the soul with God; this 
union is accomplished by charity; perfection, then, according 
to the text of St. Thomas on the title-page of this work, con- 
sists in charity. 

To attain it, then, our endeavor must be to increase the 
love of God and to decrease and destroy any love contrary to 
it; the first is accomplished by prayer, the second by mortifi- 
cation. As for the other virtues, they necessarily accompany 
charity, their queen. 

To explain and recommend this short and royal road to per- 
fection is the object of Father Buckler’s work. It is, of course, 
no new departure; many have followed it; but for others no 
doubt a greater variety of spiritual exercises may be more 
profitable. Some, perhaps the majority, have to be “ careful, 
and troubled about many things.” But some are so who need 
not be. 


* The Perfection of Man by Charity. A spiritual treatise by Father H. Reginald Buck 
ler, O.P. London: Burns & Oates. 








































a IN the belief that the empoisoned atmosphere 
of public sentiment demands the aid of every 
wholesome clarifying agency, we have deemed it 

pdtnabile to publish the exact text of the address recently de- 
livered by Archbishop Ireland before the Commandery of the 
Loyal Legion in New York City. The report is printed from 
his Grace’s own manuscript, corrected by himself. The impor- 
tance of placing on record the authentic version, to obviate 
reliance on the necessarily imperfect newspaper reports, seemed 
to us, under the circumstances, mandatory. It is unnecessary 
to make any comment on the matter or the manner of the ad- 
dress. It speaks most eloquently for itself. As a charter and 
a constitution for the duties of citizenship it is a complete, 
luminous, and doubt-dispelling document worthy in every respect 
of a free American citizen. It is a particularly useful document 
at the present time, and one of the best anti-A.-P.-A. pam- 
phlets. It can be had in large quantities at a merely nominal 
sum from the Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West Sixtieth 


Street, New York. 
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The question of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty is a thing 
that will not be hidden out of sight. It is recrudescent by the 
logic of events. That the usurpation of the Savoy family has 
not extinguished the Pope’s sovereign rights has lately been 
shown in a practical way, to the astonishment of many easy- 
going people. A legacy case in the French courts, which turned 
upon the recognition of that principle by the French law, has 
just been decided in the affirmative. The rights of the Pope 
as a temporal sovereign, by the terms of this decision, stand 
precisely, in the eye of the French law, as the rights of any 
other foreign sovereign, in respect to property bequeathed to 
him for his sovereign uses within French territory. 


> 





In this connection we are struck with the article which 
appears in the latest issue of the /uternational Journal of Ethics 
from the pen of his Grace Archbishop Satolli, as a reply to a 
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previous one in the same quarterly by Professor Mariano, of 
Naples. Those who have only known the Papal Delegate as a 
learned and judicious arbiter in difficult ecclesiastical cases will 
doubtless be surprised at the figure he makes as an historical 
and ethical controversialist. The glimpses they get of him in 
this to them novel character will at once prove that when 
the Sovereign Pontiff was Choosing a representative his choice 
fell upon one equipped at every point for the keenest intellec- 
tual tourney. The fact that the writer of this remarkable article 
is struggling all the time with the difficulties of a rather un- 
manageable foreign language invests the essay with the interest 
of wonder. 


in 
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In wrestling with the more formidable problems of compo- 
sition in the English tongue, Monsignor Satolli had the able 
assistance of two well-known professors of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Dr. Bouquillon and Dr. Pace, and he makes suitable 
acknowledgment of their services. 


~ 
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He does not regard the Neapolitan professor by any means 
as a foeman worthy of his steel, and seems to think that the 
editor of the Journal of Ethics has discovered something in the 
nature of a “mare’s nest” in picking him up as a polemic. At 
all events, he points out that the arguments the professor uses 
are only a rehash of views and statements put forward by him 
in various forms of drochure intermittently since so far back as 
the year 1873; and he would evidently have been dismissed by 
the Delegate as a mere pretentious and illogical bore but for 
the factitious importance which his reappearance in an Ameri- 
can magazine now gives him for the moment. 





% > 





We may consider it fortunate, however, that the literary 
réchauffé of Signor Mariano has got another chance, since it has 
led to the publication of as complete a retort as ever was em- 
braced within the four corners of a magazine article. On every 
possible aspect of the Papacy as a temporal sovereignty—as a 
religious, an ethical, an universally essential need, an historic in- 
stitution with sacred and inalienable rights, an international 
necessity, and an international, not a uni-national possession— 
the Delegate defends it with all the ability of a jurist versed in 
every principle of the moral as well as the common law of every 
civilized land. 
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Signor Mariano was temerarious enough to trot out some of 
the stock fallacies regarding the comparative crime, the compar- 
ative illiteracy, and the comparative scientific, artistic, and literary 
genius of Catholic and non-Catholic countries. Monsignor Satolli’s 
answer is a crushing refutation of these wretched subterfuges. 
He educes the statistics of illiteracy, drunkenness, and immorality 
of the various countries, and shows by the official returns that 
it is in the countries where the restraining influence of Catholic- 
ism is exerted that the most crimelessness prevails. 


-~ 
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The way in which his subject is arranged, the rhetorical skill 
with which it is handled, and the clear-cut, concise phraseology 
of the article show the power of the scholar and the ease of 
the erudite debater. The article is altogether one which can- 
not but bring satisfaction to the lover of splendid argument. 


& 
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There appear to be two distinct elements in the anti-Catho- 
lic movement. It is composed of men who are malevolently 
bigoted, and men who, led away by the mendacious representa- 
tions of this Orange residuum, honestly believe they are doing 
their duty in playing the bigot too. When it is constantly 
dinned into their ears that the razson d'étre of Catholicism is 
political power, they begin to think that there is something in 
the story. The absurdity of this childish pretext seems never 
to strike their minds. 

To the average intelligent American there can be little diffi- 
culty in showing how completely in accord with the American 
spirit has been the attitude of the church. The proofs have 
been before his eyes in the action and utterances of the Ameri- 
can hierarchy and the spirit of the clergy. The Holy Father 
has taken opportunity, through the mouth of his Delegate, of 
expressing his admiration of American institutions. Is all this 
overt evidence to be put aside, for the suggestions of a lot of 
malignant ignoramuses? Had the utterances of the Pope on 
such questions been inimical to national sentiment, how eagerly 
they would be relied upon as a proof of the charges advanced! 
But when he takes the most public and the most solemn course 
to record his approval, it is assumed that these utterances are 
insincere. Can educated, reasoning men really be deceived by 


such an attitude as this? 
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NEW BOOKS. 


BurRNS & OATES, London: 

Pilate’s Wife: A Tale of the Time of Christ. By Richard T. Haywarden, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston and New York: 

Bayou Folk. By Kate Chopin. 
H. L. KILNER & Co., Philadelphia: 

Clarence Belmont ; or, A Lad of Honor, By Rev. Walter T. Leahy. 
LIBRAIRIE VICTOR LECOFFRE, Paris: 

L'Eglise et le Sitcle. By Monsignor Ireland. With a Preface by l’Abbé Fé- 
lix Klein. 

JAMES H. EARLE, Boston: 

The Sunday Problem. Compiled by the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Congress on Sunday Rest. 

PRESS OF THE MISSION OF THE IMMACULATE VIRGIN, Staten Island, N. Y.: 

The Aletheia of Rev. Charles Constantine Pise, D.D. Edited by Rev. James 
J. Dougherty. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston: 

Total Eclipses of the Sun. By Mabel Loomis Todd. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., London: 

History of England and the British Empire. By Edgar Sanderson, M.D. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 

Letters of St. Alphonsus Liguori. Edited by Rev. Eugene Grimm. Dante's 
Divina Commedia, From the German of Franz Hettinger, D.D. Edited 
by Henry Sebastian Bowden, of the Oratory. Life of the Princess Bor- 
ghese. By the Chevalier Zeloni. Translated by Lady Martin. Carmina 
Mariana. By OrbyShipley,M.A. (Secondedition.) St. Thomas's Priory. 
By Joseph Gillow. Zhe Little Prayer-Book of the Sacred Heart. Prayers 
and Practices of Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque in Honor of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. Arranged for daily use by Rev. Bonaventura Hammer, 
O.S.F. Reasonableness of Catholic Ceremonies and Practices. By Rev. J. 
J. Burke. Pearls from Faber. Selected and arranged by Marion J. Bru- 
nowe. A Rrief Chronological Account of the Educational Institutions of 
the Archdiocese of New York. By Rev. M. J. Considine, Inspector of 
Schools. Pat o’ Nine Tales and One Over. By Rev. M. M’D. Bodkin. 
Miranda; or, The Adventuress. A Romance of Family Life. By John 
Buwler. Pilate’s Wife: A Tale of the Time of Christ. By R. T. Hay- 
warden. Little Treasury of Leaflets. 3 vols. Pax Vobiscum. Anew 
large-type book of devotion. Adapted in an especial manner to the 
wants of sick persons and invalids. Zhe Meansof Grace. Adapted from 
the German by the late Rev. Dr. Richard Brennan, author of Zhe Life 
of Christ, Popular Life of Pius IX., etc. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York and London: 

The Gospel according to Peter: A Study. By the author of Supernatural 
Religion. Under the Red Robe. By Stanley J. Weyman. The Amateur 
Telescopist’s Hand-book. By Frank M. Gibson, Ph.D., LL.B. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 

Hygienic Physiology. By John Dorman Steele, Ph.D. Ch#ld’s Health Pri- 
mer for Primary Classes. Young People’s Physiology. Lessons in Hy- 
gtene. By James Johonnot and Eugene Bouton, Ph.D. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago: 
The Psychology of Attention, By M. Ribot. 





NEW PAMPHLETS. 


CATHOLIC MIRROR OFFICE, Baltimore : 
The Christian Sabbath. A reprint of editorial articles which appeared in 


the Catholic Mirror in the month of September, 1893. 
VOL. LIX,—20 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


HERE was an old-fashioned notion, embedded especially in the rural mind, 
that anybody could teach. The need of scientific training for success as a 
pedagogue never for a moment dawned upon some good people concerned in 
the establishment of schools. To be acquainted with the “three R’s ” was suffi- 
cient qualification for one who undertook to teach them to others. Indeed teach- 
ing (it would hardly have been dignified by the name of profession) was consid- 
ered the natural refuge of the ne’er-do-weel who had failed in other walks of life, 
as well as useful makeshift or temporary means of livelihood for young mea 
preparing themselves for the learned professions. The pedagogical experience 
of the latter was looked upon by themselves merely in the light of a stepping- 
stone to other occupations more highly esteemed. 

But there is no excuse to-day for any one taking so low a view of so high a 
thing. Though the knowledge that education should be based upon scientific 
principles, and that no teacher is thoroughly qualified who does not make acon- 
tinual study of those principles, is by no means’‘a discovery of our own generation, 
it is quite safe to say that at no time has this truth been more generally realized 
than at present. No one questions now the great importance of learning how to 
teach. The study of teaching does not end with the teacher’s professional course 
of training. To do the best work one must keep abreast of the advance in peda- 
gogical science. One cannot depend alone upon what may be learned by expe- 
rience, but should also read carefully what masters of the science have to say. 
School management, methods of teaching and imparting instruction, or the his- 
tory of education, are not the only topics to which attention should be given. The 
conscientious teacher will go farther and deeper, will look into psychological 
questions and gain some knowledge of the workings of the human mind. Re- 
sponsibility for the best standard is imposed upon th® Catholic teacher. The 
Church intends for her children a real education of the whole being—mind, heart, 
soul—and no mere lesson-hearer can possibly fulfil that ideal. No Catholic 
teacher can satisfy the obligations to God and to Holy Church without going 
beyond the perfunctory routine of education. 

After consultation with many distinguished educators the following list of 
books for teachers is submitted by the Columbian Reading Union in the hope of 
awakening interest in this department of literature. Comments on any of the 
books will be gladly received, and other books deserving of mention will be fully 


considered. 
Retail Price. 


. Psychology. (Stonyhurst Series.) Rev. M. Maher, S.J., . . . Brae 
. Ethics. Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J., ‘ i : ; : : = 
. Twelve Virtues of a good Teacher, . : : . ; ; ; 30 
. Method in Education. Rosmini, . F ’ : : ; ; . 1.50 
. Systems of Education. Gill, , : ; ‘ ; , : : 1.25 
How to Teach Reading. Hall, ; . 5 : . ; ‘ ‘ 25 
. Methods of Teaching History. Hall, . , : ; , . ‘ 1.50 
. Manual of Empirical Psychology. Lindner, . : ‘ : ‘ i 
. Habit in Education. Radestock, . “ 3 , . . : 75 
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Retail Price. 
10. Bibliography of Education. Hall, . ° ° . ‘ : : . 1.50 
11. Lectures to Kindergartners. Peabody, . ; , wt TE ‘ 1,00 
12. Apperception. Dr. Karl Lange, . ° ; - ; ‘ : - 1.00 
13. Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude, .. j : oe Mes ‘ go 
14. Essentials of Method. De Garmo,. i ‘ F gas ‘ eS 
15. Aids to Attention. Hughes, js ‘ - i ‘ r a 40 
16. School Management. Kellogg, . ° : ; ; ; : pas 
17. Methods of Teaching. Raub, . ° ; , ‘a 1.50 
18. Guides for Science Teaching : I. About Pebbles, ‘ ‘ ° ° ae 
19. II. A Few Common Plants, . ° , ‘ . . ° ‘ 20 
20. III. Commercial and other Sponges, _ . ‘ : ; P . oh ie 
21. IV. A First Lesson in Natural History, . : ‘ F ; ‘ 25 
22. V. Common Hydroids and Corals, . ‘ . . , ‘ ° oe 
23. VI. Mollusca, ‘ . ° ‘ ° . ‘ ‘ ; , 30 
24. VII. Worms and Crastaeee, ° ‘ ‘ ; ; : ‘ F ae 
25. VIII. Insecta, 1.25 
26. XII. Common Sinwsele and Rocks, 
27. XIII. First Lessons in Minerals, . 7 ‘ P . ‘ ; : 10 
28. XIV. Hints for Teachers of oe : . m ‘ ‘ . 
29. XV. Common Minerals, ‘ 4 ‘ , é ‘ ‘ ° 30 
30. Mistakes in Teaching. Hughes, . 50 


All these books may be obtained from D. C. Heath & Co., 3 East ‘14th Street, 
New York City. A discount of twenty-five per cent. will be given to teachers on 
any of these books. By ordering the whole list at once—the complete set of 
thirty books will be sent for fifteen dollars ($15.00). An order blank to secure 
this discount may be obtained for ¢em cents in postage-stamps by any reader of 
this magazine on application to the Columbian Reading Union, 415 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York City. 

An introduction to the study of hygiene by Joseph F. Edwards, A.M., 
M.D., has been highly approved by the Catholic School Board of New York. 
Our attention has been called to the fact that the Directory for 1894 shows 229 
lay teachers in the parish schools of New York, and 454 belonging to religious 
communities. 

EE RS ea a 
IN MEMORIAM. 

The Cardinal Newman Reading Circle of St. Bridget’s parish, Rochester, 
N. Y., has learned with sorrow of the death of Miss Julie E. Perkins, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. We came to know Miss Perkins through leaflets she sent us ask- 
ing our aid in securing a list of Catholic authors. In the fall of 1888 we were 
contemplating starting a Catholic literary society in our parish; in 1889 our plans 
shaped themselves, owing to the encouragement of our pastor and the zealous 
correspondence of Miss Perkins, and on March 17 of that year we formed the 
Cardinal Newman Reading Circle. She wrote us frequently, and her letters were 
always appreciated. We grew to love her, she was so filled with energy, resolu- 
tion, and zeal for the dissemination of Catholic literature, and gifted with the 
power of inspiring others. In one of her late letters she says: “ I learn occasion- 
ally through THE CATHOLIC WORLD what takes place in the Reading Circles in 
your city. I wish even more could be said about them. For myself, I am half 
disappointed when each number comes if it does not contain some personal allu- 
sion to the Circles I know about. I have so deeply regretted being deprived of 
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the pleasure of communicating with the early friends of the Columbian Reading 
Union. Owing to ill health I have been obliged to forego even necessary things, 
only occasionally doing a little corresponding ; but I am a/ways interested, There 
is really yet much to be done. I am so anxious to have the lists reach further ; 
there must come a time when these efforts will be less up-hill work.” 

How anxious she was that Catholic school-children should read books by 
Catholic authors! Speaking of school-children reading Emerson, she says: 
“ School-days is the best time for most pupils to become familiar with Catholic 
subjects. Emerson and others will come soon enough after school-life when 
Catholic books will be relegated to the dusty top shelf. It is a false idea of pro- 
gress and liberality.” She was ever insisting that books by Catholic authors 
should find a place on the shelves of the publiclibrary. It is no figure of speech 
to say that the world is poorer by her loss; her influence for good was wide- 
spread. We feel this testimonial is an inadequate tribute to her gifts. Though 
we may not place sweet flowers on her last resting-place, we can make the more 
acceptable offering of prayer for the happy repose of her soul. Miss Perkins had 
a beautiful mind and was one of those of whom Wordsworth says: 


“Glad hearts! without reproach or blot, 
Who do thy work and know it not.” 


We feel above all that our friend has surely found “ the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding.” 
SUSIE R. QUINN, 
THERESA MCMAHON, 
Mrs. SARAH J. FEE, 
MRS. KATHERINE J. DOWLING, 
Committee. 

April 9, 1894. 

Miss Julie E. Perkins died at Norfolk, Va.,on March 12. From her dearest 
friend on earth the information came that she was ordered to go to “a southern 
clime for the winter, and had been most fortunate in her selection of an excellent 
gateway to heaven. I cannot too highly commend St. Vincent’s Sanitarium at 
Norfolk, Va.” 

The first letter published on Reading Circles in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
December, 1888, was written by Miss Perkins. A more extensive notice of her 
earnest efforts to diffuse Catholic literature is now in preparation. 


To Catholics belongs the glory of printing the first book on this continent. 
The Spiritual Ladder of St. Fohn was printed in the Dominican University, 
in the city of Mexico, in 1535, long before that celebrated almanac printed in 
Cambridge, Mass., which was supposed to have been the first book printed on 
the first printing-press in America. For eighty-five years before the landing of 
the Pilgrims and one hundred and five years before the issue of their almanac 
the Catholic press was in constant operation, and was an important factor in 
subduing Mexico to Christ, and in bringing thousands of souls in New Mexico 
and Texas under the banner of the cross, In the Lenox Library in New York 
will be found several old books printed upon this press. The oldest, bearing 
date 1543, is the Doctrina Breva, and another, dated 1544, is the Compendia 


Doctrina. 
M. C. M. 








